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IfH all refpea arid duty I 
beg leave to preferit to your 
Majefty a ihort critick on the facred 

mufick Ufed in the Ro^al Chapel, and 
on the manner of performing it. 

The art of playing with delicacy 
and expreflion is nearly allied to that 

of nrigirig £ arts which your Majefty 
is known to del ight and excel, in* 

Though the nature of government 
in general, and the conftitution of par- 
ticular Hates, properly employ the at- 

A 2 ■ tention 



t 



iv D E D I C A T I O N. 

tendon of princes, yet arts and fciences 
merit, if not their Rudy, at leaft their 
amufement, and require efpecially their 
. patronage : for without the benign 
inilueiice of this fun they but barely 



live ; thrive and nouriih. they cannot. 
But, of all arts and fciences, Munck, 
particularly the facred, in which Sound 
is fublimed by fenfe, hath mofl power 
to elevate the heart, to foften and ci- 
vilize the human paflions, to foothe 
our cares* and enliven fevere attentions. 

J m . .. 

It was with ifacred munck that David 
fubdued - the rage of Saul, and that 
Achilles anuaged his own refentment 
againft ' Ag&ifiemnOn. 



Amus'd, ateale the god-like man they fotind, 
Pleas'd with the folemnfrarp l s harmonious found: 
With this he foothes his angry foul, and fings 

Th' IdmbrM deeds of heroes arid of kings. 

' • Pope's II. b. 9.1*246. 

+ 

And 



DEDICATION. v 



And if the mufick of the Ancients 
was fo prevalent, how much more may- 
be that of the moderns ? who, by add- 
ing harmony to melody, have given 
to it the power of furprifing as well as 
of pleaiing ; a power found in no fpe-^ 
cies of mufick fo ftrong as in the Sa- 
cred, which is capable of every mode, 

the folemn and lively, the pathetic and 
grand. 

As the following obfervations were 

dictated by love and gratitude to this 
divine art, fo are they humbly dedi- 
cated to your Majefty, in uncere tefri- 
mony of that duty and zeal with 
which I am 



I 



i - 



Your Majesty's 

Mori obedient Subject '•' 

And devoted Servant, 

James-Jlreet, 

Weftminjler. ANSELM BAYLY. 
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Singing and Playing, Sec 
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THE Art of Singing hath been treated of 
by no writer in fo diftindt and copious a 
manner as by the Italian Pier Francefco Tofi, in 
a book entitled, <c Obfervations on the Florid 

$ong? 

Great ufe is made of this book in the 
following treatife, by extracting every obfervation 
that was thought ferviceable to the facred linger. 

To si (p. 80. C 4«) recommends to the 
finger the ftudy of language* " Let the finger, 
f 1 fays he, be able to read perfectly, that he may 

S flot be put to fhame for fcandalous ignorance/' 

''""" ? ~^' Ani 
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And again, in f. 7, *' With the ftudy of mufick 
? c let him ftudy at leafl fo much of grammar, 
<c as may enable him to under ftand the words 
" he is to fmg in churches, and give the proper 
* c force to the expreffion." 

That the ftudent, therefore, may be proper- 
ly initiated into the divine art and holy fervicc 
of finging cathedral mufick according to the 
plan of £6 great a matter, he is here prefentcd 
with, ift, An Eflay on Grammar; which, 
though a mere fketch, is yet fufficient for 
the immediate purpofe : 2d, On Pronunciation, 
or the Art of Juft Speaking: 3d, Qn the Requi- 
sites and Ornaments of Singing : and, 4th, Oa 
their Application and Ufe. 



An Essay on GRAMMAR. 



LANGUAGE is formed of letters, words, 
and fentences. Thefe are the fubjeft of 
Grammar. 



CHAP. I. 



k a 



Of Letters. 

Letters are Roman, fmall a, b, c, capital 

A, B 5 and Italic, a, b, c. Italics are ufed in 

print 



i 

i 
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print to diftinguiih a Latin or fome remarkable"* 
word : Capitals are ufed in beginning a Sen- 
tence, proper name, title, or any remarkable 

word. 



J& Sound of the Letters by the Organs of* 



S p b e c H. 



The SB letters a , e, z\ o, u, have their found. 
by opening the mouth wide, and clofing it. 
afra in with the lips round> as in thefe words, all*, 
ell, ill, lo, J till ; or aw, eat, ye, woo: And w 

becaule they have hereby an open, vocal, that , - 

is, audible found, they are named 



Vowels. 



In: the proper articulation of the vowels the 
breath and found are delivered freely from the- 
lungs and breaft, without any interruption of 
the throat, tongue, nofe and lipsj. and it is by 
an union with them, that the other letters re- 

* 

ceive an open, vocal found and their natae 

Consonants. 



It is certain, that every confonant hath in its 

* 

Mature, and ought to have in fpeaking and fing- 

B % ing 



( 4 ) 

* 

ing, a certain, degree of audibleftefs, its proper 
found without the help of a vowel, though not 
open and vocal. They are not open and vo- 
cal* becaufe in the formation of them the 
breath and found are intercepted in their paQkm 
with a greater or lefs eomprefiion by the temjue 
and lips, in the manner following. 

d. Formed by th$ tongue laid flat and preficd 
hard againft the roof of the mouth, forcing a 
ilrong found at the fame time in the mouth* 
as in made, ?nad. 

t. By the tip of the tongue fixed to the root 
of the upper teeth, and fending forth a ibft 



mer 



"* 4 



breath, at removing it ; as mate., mat. 

th> By tenderly prefling the 'tip of the tongue 



time making 



a foft afpiration, as in length, bath ; an afjfirate 



t. The Endifli 



thofe 



n 



father* 

L By the point of the tongue fixed to the roof 
of the mouth, and fending forth a found at the 
quick removal of it through the mouth ; as in 
ioll : A continuation of the tdneue, and iend- 



1 'I 



i:>* 
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ing forth at the fame time a firong breathing, 
forms the afpirated Z*/ of the Welch. . 

?t. By the tongue placed foftly, and not quite 
flat to the roof of the, mouth, and forcing the 

-■ 

found through the nofirils, as in noon, one. 

r. By turning the tip of the tongue quick 
along the roof of the mouth towards the throat, 
at the farpe time giving a jarring, tremulous 
found ; as in ore. roar. 

f. By pointing the tongue horizontally near 
the teeth a little feparated, with the lips /trail- 
ed, and making a hiffing between the teeth $ as 
in lefs y efs. 

z. By the tongue in the fame position as f> 
but inftead of a hiffing, fending forth a iixong 
found like to that of a Ay or a bee ; as in blaze* 
buz; fome confider this found improperly as a 
compound of ds* 

c, k\ ,q. By t turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the lower teeth, fo as to make the 
arched part of the tongue prefs a little againfi 
the roof of the mouth, and forcing a fhort 
breathing found at the leaffc feparation of the 
tongue from the roof; as in cake : This found 
is natural to the bird, called jackdaw, writ 
by Shakefpeare according to the found cough. 



\ 
,* 



\ I 
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£ By drawing back the tongue, and flopping 
the pafTage, fo as to confine a found forced in 
the throat, as in egg, ■ y 



b By preffing the lips hard together, and 



forcing a found by burfting them afunder; as 

in babe, bab. 
f By the lower lip foftly laid to the upper* 

teeth, and making a quick afpiration j as in of, 

m By holding the lips together, and fending 
forth a found through the noftrils ; as aim, em. 

h A mere afpiration at opening the mouth, 
or o-entle breathing j as at hat. 

This doctrine of articulation will be found 
of vafl confequence and ufe to thofe, who 
would fpeak and fing with diflincftnefs and de- 
will alfo what is next obfervable 
on the letters interchanging in found. 

It may feem to beaveryjuft maxim in the- 
ory, that each letter fhould always preferve its 
own found ; but in practice this hath never 
been the cafe in any language: Natural defects in 
the organs of fpeech, or a mifufe of them } an 
affectation of what is falfely called a- fine and 

fpeakingj a fhort and quick, 

or its oppofite extreme, a heavy, drawling, 

whining 



gance ; as 



polite way of 
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whining, canting pronunciation, thefe , and 
many other methods contribute to a change of 
found between the letters, particularly thofe 
that approach neareft to formation. ■■ 

First the vowels, which remember to pro-* 

nounce aw, ea, ye, oh, woo. - • . 

Si 

The vowels are long, fhort, very fhort by 
nature, interchange and mixture. 

A> aw whofe native lbund is broad, deep and 
lpng, as in all, aw> war, daub, hath in Englifh 
generally a fhort mixed ibund of ae, as in marf % 
bath> or of ea long, as in mary, make, take, pro- 
nounced as if written meary, meak, teak; 
This laftyis properly not a but e long. 

E This is the next open found j which as it is 
narrower, fo is it Ihorter than a, as in ell, men 
merry , prefer : This is often made very fhort by 
falling into /, as in me, he, foe, be, engliflo : e 
before w or e hath always the found of / long, 



keep, as if written c 
like view, chief field 



or rather 



tfr hath generally the found of/ long,, as in fear \ 
dear, as if written feer, deer like peer •, but ea 
otherwife, e before /, and with e final, make e 
long; as in beam, deceive* glebe, bane. Note e 



final i 



is mute 



* *^— ■- — — 

Latin, Greek and. Hebrew.; becaufe in 

thofe 



( 8. ) 

thofe languages all final vowels prcferve then- 
found, as in Daphne, Candace, JeJ/e ; f fo in the 
common names epitome •, catajl'rophe, apoftrophe, 
which it would be more analogous to write 
with a y, epitomy^— e before a final confonant is 
very often mute ; as in takes, even, open, learned, 
mixed) expreffed,- as if written teaks, evn, 
learnt, mixt, exprefl. 



opn 



I ye, This is again narrower arid fhorter 
than e, as in ill, him ; here i may "be faid to 



r 

make 



feld, eel*, i hath alfo a mixed found like ey, ei 
in the words ^r, <&y, neither. "' 

O This can fcarcely be confidered as a fim- 

r ■ 



fometirries 



more 



fore, grow ; but generally it is either the very 
fame with u very fhort/ "as in fon, pronounced 
the fame as fun, formerly writ and pronounced 
long, finite, or it is a broad, but fhorter than in 
all, as in lot, for y this is properly a fhort. 
.. U woo Its true fimple found feems to be that 
fhort found expreffed in the words full, pull, 
bull, and by bo, as in woo 5 00 is generally u * 
long, as in fool, pool : but & hath moftly either 
a mixed found of iu. or :*/% expreffed in the 

words dew, mew, you, as in due, % duty, pecu- 
liar 



( 9 ) 

Har* P ure > as & written piur, pieur like the Italian 
plwy or it hath a peculiar kind of exceeding fhort 
found, an obfcure, indiflinguifhable vowel, 
as in fun, murmur : Let this be called u very 
fhort, or the clofe u\ note the other vowels fall 
into this laft found, and become very fhort when 
pronounced quick, as a in aver, genera/, fear, 
dear^ hear", e in manner ; i in bird % o vxfome. 

w 

Secondly the confonants interchange their 
found. • ' 

c Before e, i, y changeth into s, as in cenfor r 
city y cymbal. 

4 

p Before h into f> as in prophet. 

g Before h is either changed into f, as in 
rough> laugh*, into th in figh, or is mute, as 
in high, nigh. 

s Often falleth into ,#, particularly between 
two vowels, and when final j as in thefe, de~ 
fire y is f implys. 

d Final, after e mute, hath often the found 
of /, as in mixed, txpreffed j as if written, 
mixt, -expreft. 

G and k before n are often mute, .as in gnaw, 
reign f knit y know, fo is / before k in walk, talk, 
before d in would, could, Jhvuld; t in eft en, 
thijlle -, d before g y as in lodge, judge ; b before 

C / and 



i 
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and after m is. often mjite, as in doubt, deht^ lamb y 
limb ; {6 is n after m in condemn, and s in ijle y 
demefne, vifcount. 

When two or three vowels meet together, 
and form a mixed and double found, they are 
called DipthongSy Iriptbongs, proper and impro- 
per .* proper when real, as at, in fair $ ei> eu> ew 
in eight, feud, view; io and ue in quefKon ; oi 
in void ; ou in out -, ui in quilt j w 9 a, /, in way ; 
improper when only a fimple found prevails, 
as au in daub, ou in bought, eo in people : In 
Italian all diphthongs are proper. 

One or more letters in a w ord/ x dken together ', 
and pronounced by themfelves are called 



SYLLABLE. 



Mono, one fyllable 

Dif, two 

Trif, three ^ fyllables 

Poly, many 

Stops and Marks-' 

Stops denote certain refts to be made in read- 
ing : Marks have, regard, fome to the tones of 
the voice, and fome to wdrds and fentences : 

Stops are 

Comma (,) a very fhort reft* while you tell one. 

Semi- 



( » / 

Semicolon (i) equal to tws • 

Colon (:) equal to three ^ Commas. 

Period (0 equal to four 

Marks are many, but the moft obfervable 



are 



afkine a aueftion, common 



with elevation of the voice. 



f», 



t 
t 



Parentheiis ( ) the interpofition of one fen- 
tence between another, introduced as explana- 
tory or pathetic ; hence naturally falling in,, it 
makes a beautiful figure in difcourfe or writing, 
always to be pointed out in fpeaking or reading 
by a fmall depreffion of the voice, and diifco- 
verable in writing, though riot always, and 
oftentimes improperly marked. 
Accent accute (') elevation of the voice on the 
fyllable over which it ftands; grave ( % .) de- 
preffion, and circumflex ( " ) both raifing and 
falling. 

Apoftrophe, (') a mark of abbreviation, as 
would'ft fpr wouldeft, /han't for mall not, I'll 
for 1 will, fear'd for feared, Milton's poem 
for the poem of Milton, e'er, o'er for ever, 
over, 'twas for it was, geri'ral for general. 

Thefe 



Theie abbreviations, allowable in the hurry 
of fpeech, are often blemifhes in writing. 



CHAP- IL 



Of Words* 



i 

iFYotn the various combinations of letters into 
fyllables arife words, called the parts of fpeech : 
words are the fubftitutes of things, their quali- 
ties, aBions and relations. Words of the firft 
order are thole, which flan d as names ioxfub- 
fiances, that is> beings, the things themfelves; 
thence called 



Nouns Substantive. 
Of the fubftantive kind, are ,'horfe, man, 

--.-■■' * 

God, Heaven, earth* 

Nouns for males are {aid to be of the mafcu- 
line gender ■, as lion or he-lion; for females, of 

the feminine, as lionefs, or fhe-lion, and for 

inanimates, of the neuter : if the noun refer 

to one thing, it is faid to be of the fingtthr 



more, of the plural^ 



rally 
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rally by the addition of s as lion Jing. lions plu. 
horfe, horfcs. 

Words of the fecond order are fuch as di- 
ftinguifK the qualities of things, their pro- 

ii 

perties, adjuncts, accidents ; any thing added 
to fubftantives, thence called 



Adjectives or Epithets. 

I * 

t 

Of the adjecftive kind are bad, good, high, 



low. 



* 

Adjectives are faid to have degreqs of com- 
parifon, as greater, wifer; this i§ called the 

* ^ 

comparative degree ; wifeft,greateft, the Juperlative. 
Words of the third order are fuch as ex- 



• j 



prefs an action or ftate of a thing, fomething 
that the /ubftance ox fubflantive d§eib and is $ 
as man thinks, is a thinking being $ the horfe 
r#//f, is good. This is named 



*c» 



Verb. 



^ 



From yerbs arife participles* as \ loving ', loved*, 
to called, becaufe they have partly the nature 
cf adjedlives,.. and partly of verbf. 

The fubflantive and verb are the principal 
parts of fpeech, the foundation of all difcourfe: 

for 
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for not one propofition or fentence can be 

f 

formed without them, though many may by 
the help of thefe alone : for inftance, ,God is, 
God made man: thefe are compieat fentences 

r 

without addition of the adjedtives good., up* 
right, innocent. 

Words of the fourth kind, which though 
not of abfolute neceflity to conftitute a fentence, 
yet ferve to conneft, carry, on, and. form dif- 
courfe, being as it were, attendants on ncuns 
and .verbs, explaining their feveral circum- 
flances, degrees, relations ; thefe lefTer parts 
of fpeech might be comprehended under die 
one general term, particle^ inftead of the ufualr 
names of pronpun, article, adverb, prepofition, 

conjunction, interjedlion. Adverbs, fuch as, 

very : more, than, wifely ', attend on adjectives and 

, veibs, placed either before or after - them, as 



mo 



)f, to, for, with, in, / 



ftand befoi-e nouns, but prefixed to verbs, as 
'withdraw, Jorego^ forming compounds : Conjunc- 
tions, fuch as, and, but> nor, when, join words 
and fentences together, and Interje<ftions are 
expreflive of fome furprize and agitations of 



mind : Articles, which in Englifh. 



the, 
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the, d> or an, are placed only before nouns and 
adjefrives, as the man, a man, an humble man* 

The Pronouns are T, thou, he, Jhe, of the 
Angular number, W£> ye, you,* they, of the 
plural, called perfonal, becaufe ufed in place of 
proper names and perfons before verbs j as I Jove, 

h. 

you love, thou loveft, he, for John, fhe, for 
Mary, the horfe loveth or loves; we love, they, 
for John and Mary, the horfes love. 

Who, which, that are called pronouns relative, 
becaufe they relate to fome thing or perfoa 
going before, called antecedent. 



« ; 



-Si 

Of Sentences. 



Sentences are fimple aud compounded. 
God created the world in fix davs ; he made 
man to ferve him : thefe are fimple fmtences, 
in which the noun fubftantive God and the pro- 

M 

noun he is faid to come before the verbs create 
zn^??2ade ; but man, world* to follow the verbs ; 

* 

to/erve is a verb "in the infinitive mood,' faid to 
be the latter of two verbs ; the numeral adjec- 
tive fix, to agree with the fubftantive day, and 
% to be governed by the prepofition in* Ac- 
quaint thyfelf with God and be at peace .• this is 

c a 
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a compound fentence, the neareft to a fimple, 

w 

w 

or two fentences coupled by the conjunction and: 
God, who is wife and poweiful, created the 
heavens and the earth in the beginning j when 

* * 

tnere .\fas no dry land, neither fun, moon nor 

4 

flars, but the earth hung fhapelefs and undiges- 
ted, a fluid rnafs, or deep, furrounded by dark* 
nefs, a fubftance inert and motionlefs. • This 
is a more compound fentence or period, con- 

t 

lifting of four proportions. " Who is wife and 
powerful " is one, coming in between the prin- 

# 

cipal fentence, ** God created " in the form of 
a parenthefis '* When there was no dry land 
but the earth hung " is a third and fourth, con- 
nected with the principal by the Adverbs when 

and but* 

Thus you have a fhort view or fketch of 

+ 

grammar, exhibiting the parts . of fpeech, 
which conflitute fentences mid frame dif- 
courfe, and from the true knowledge and proper 
application of which is formed cojreftnefs 
of fpeaking and writing. 



/ 
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PRONUNCIATION 
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The Art of juft SPEAKING 



I 



H E art next to writing well, is that of 
fpeaking well ; which crowns the whole* 



Tuft fpeaking, which the Latins name 



atioy is 



mport 



no one can 



wi 



delivery will iet off 



com 



much 



./ . 



manner 



manner may 



ornamen 



'graceful. 



E 



The 
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The requisites of fpeaking in public, with- 
out which a man ought to be even afhamed 

t ■ 

to fpeak, are diftincftnefs in pronunciation, au- 
diblenefs of voice, and propriety with refpeft 
to quantity, flops, and emphafis. 

The firfl requifite of juft fpeaking, diftinft- 
nefs in pronunciation will be efFe<5ted, when 
there is no defe£t in the organs of fpeech, nor 
any mifapplication of them j but where to each 
vowel and confonant is given their due 
power* free of all affectation, hurry and draw- 
ling. If the organs of fpeech be defective, 
which indeed is happily feldom the cafe, it is 
:not in the power of art to redlify them : But 
their mifapplication, which very often is the 
cafe, may by care and attention always be 
rectified. The moft remarkable mifapplications 

1 

in the organs of fpeech, are what we commonly 
call fluttering and. lifping; both committed in 
refpeft to the confonants. Stuttering is owing to 
a retention of the tongue too long in its pofition 
to the teeth? palate and throat at the beginning 
of a word : T hus for inftance in Tree, Lord 
and God, the tdngue is confined to the teeth 
too long in the formation of t in Tree, to the 
palate, of / in Lord* to the throat, of g 

W ^ V 3 i 

in 
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in God. The way then to correal thefe hafitati- 
ones lingua is to remove the tongue quick in the 
formation of fimple founds. JLifping is a fault 
incident chiefly to children, and may ealily be 
corrected, being nothing elfe than the impro- 
per ufe of the afpirate th : thus inftead of Sir, 
a child is apt to fay thir. Affecftation, which 
not a. little occafioneth indiftindtnefs, is the im- 
proper changing of open and long vowels into 
the narrow and fhort ; the dropping of confo- 
nants, or founding them very foft, and with 
imaginary politenefs. Thus commandment \ God, 

+ 

j ah at ion, pardoneth, abfolveth, my lord, madam, 
your lordjloip, fome pronounce commeanment, gad, 
faheation, pardons, abfolves, meam, my led, your - 
kd(hip+\ If fome men to ingratiate themfelves 
with the other fex, Sardanapalus-like, think af- 
feftation neceffary in converflng with them, they 
would do well to confine the prim mouth and 
the foft voice to thofe occafions only, and when 

j 

they fpeak in public afiemblies, then to affume 
the voice and fpeech of a man, that we may 
not have a female fenate, nor women/ to fpeak 
at the Bar., or in the Church. Sit in primis leSlio 
virilis, & cum-fuavitate quadam gravis. * Ano- 
ther caufe of indiftindtnefs in pronunciation is a 

B 2 fhort 

• Quint, 
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{hovt and quick way of fpeaking. This muft 
be corrected by taking more time and leifure- 
though caution fhould flep in to prevent falling 
into the other extreme of a lifelcfs, or whining 
pronunciation. And here the fame advice 
that was given for the refer ving of afFedion to 
female aflemblies, may be given to the whining 
tribe, that they would confine themfelves and 
their cant within conventicles, to dullnefs and 

perverfenefs, and not come with it into the 
church. 

The next requifite is audiblenefs of voice j 
the fpeaker being neither too foft nor too loud, 

i 

but fuiting his voice to the greatnefs and fmall- 
siefs of the place and audience. The voice 
ought not to be too low, becaufe then what is 
faid is heard not at all by thofe that are at a 
diftance, and with difficulty even by thofe that 
are near -, nor ought it to be too loud, becaufe it 
is then apt to produce confufednefs of found and 
difagreeablefenfation to the ears of the audience, 
as well as inconvenience to the fpeaker himfelf. 
With refpecft to fpeaking low, one fault fhould 
be carefully avoided, which is that of a too 
fudden and diftant fall of the voice in the laft 
Syllable of a word at the end of a fentence, 

omewhat like falling from level ground into * 

pit; 



( 5 > 

pit : Each fyllable and efpecially the period 
ought always to be audible, becaufe it is the 
conclufion of the fenfe ; and with refpecft to 
fpeaking loud, a fudden extension of the Voice, 
the ftage fant and the pulpit-bawl, ought to be 
fully to be avoided. The fourth rule on the art 
of putting forth the voice in firiging ought t<S 
be attended to in fpeaking. 

A third requiiite is a due regard to quantify* 
It is not often that any grofs miflakes are com- 
xnitted in this *efpe<?t by publick fpeakcrs, who 
obferve the length and fhortnefs of fyllables 
pretty exactly and agreeable to general cuftom: 
Yet fome words there are in which they differ, 
fuch as Whether it fhould be accademy, or ac<- 
eddemy ; indujlry, . or induftry, and many other 
words, particularly proper names in the Bible* 
It were to be wifhed therefore, that fome learned 



■tf 



Wi 



Wi 



improprieties* Some; 1 have obferved to pro- 
nounce the laft fyllable long of all words ending 
with tie like finite ; fo infinite ; intuitive, negative 
not infinity intuiti% negative but furely not- 
withftanding any reafons a man may draw for 
&is practice from the latin quantity, he muft 

appear 



* 

appear particular and pedantic; and is certainly 
wrong* if general cuftom of pronunciation 
he any good rule. 

The la;ft requifites, and of rnoft importance, 
are flops alid emphafis j by which the, fpeaker 
is to convey fenfe and force : for whoever in 
thefe particulars is a good reader, will be a 
good interpreter* 

A flop is a paufe, or taking off the voice in 
a certain time, not merely for the fake of fo- 
lemnity and taking breath, but to exprefs a 
feparation in the parts of fpeech, and point out 
their dependence. Here again the fifth rule 
on the art of managing ^the breath ought to 
be attended to in {peaking as well as in fing- 
Ing s and this obfervation of ftops ought to be 
regarded in finging as well as fpeaking, par- 
ticularly recitatives. A jufl obfervation of flops 
will illuftrate the fenfe, but an improper ufc 
will obfeure it, either in fpeaking, finging, or 
writing. For example; ** Ye that have fol- 
lowed me in the regeneration when the fon of 
man fhall fit on the throne of his glory ye fhall 
fit upon twelve thrones."* — In this fentence 
there will be a great difference, either as, a flop 



is 



* Mat. 19. 28, 
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is made after followed -me, or after regeneration* 
and the queflion may be, which is true ?• J 
(hoald fuppdfe the ftop ought to be after follow** 
ed me, and . not /« /^ regeneration, of which 

■ 

^« the [on of man fjall Jit on the throne of Ms 



comes 



is conne&td with ye JZ>a/l Jit. Again, f* from 
Gentiles ; unto whom now I fend thee to o 
their eyes"-fr ~™ Here the infinitive to ope? 
in the bible falfly feparated from I Jend b 



Hence 
rdlv at 



inattentive readers are led to ftop abfurdly 
I fena thee, and fink their voice as if it finifhed 
the ferjfe ; fo they do in the exhortation of the 



we 



meet together"-— To do what ? The infinitives 
immediately following 



nam 



forth his moft 



praiie, and to afk 



well for 



4 

" Favourably 



this 



t 



comma after favourably, feperating it front 
with mercy, which is added in the nature 



iplifi^at 



as 



f Aa. 26. 17. % In the Litany, 



( 8 ) 

as if it had been faid, ** favourably hear our 
prayers, with mercy hear our prayers : "In like 
manner ought to be ftppped this fentence; 
<* and we worship thy name ever, world with- 
out end."* To enumerate all the mifpoint- 
ings in the bible, common prayer, and other 
looks, would be endlefs ; which, without 
great care, will fubje<£l the reader to continual 
miflakes* Indeed the method of flopping will 

* w 

often be found very abfurd in moft writings, if 
-we may judge of it by this definition, that a 
flop is a paufe in a certain time, not for the 
fake of taking breath, but to feparate the parts 
of fpeech, to divide fentences, and at the fame 
time point out their relation and connexion. 
The marks of flopping in ufe with us are four, 
called comma, femicolon, colon, and period; 
which would ferve well enough, provided they 
were always judicioufly apjilyed: To afftft their 
application therefore, I would offer the follow- 
ing, remarks. 

The comma is a fhort reft in a fentence, it- 
felf, made ufe of to point off participles, words 
in appoiition, a relative from' the antecedent, 



cpnjunftive particles when they couple words 



) 



not 



* In the '7* Dtum. 
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not immediately in conjunction, but Handing 



nominative 



om 



E i 

a relative before another verb, and on many- 
other occasions ; of which it may be neceffary 
to exemplify only the two laft. " Man that 
is born of a woman hath but a fhort time to live 
and is full of mitery/* Here the nominative 
man is parted "from the verb hath by the; fen~ 
tence that is born of a 'woman intervening, 
and the conjun<ftion. and coupleth not immedi- # 
ately between live and is ; therefore let the fen- 
tence be flopped thus : " Man, that is born of 
a woman, hath but a fhort time to live, and 
is full of tnifery." Some make it a pra<5Hce to 
ftop the time of a comma after two or three 
words, even though the fcnfo fhould require 
no paufe ; by which means they delay words in 
immediate connection, and are tirefome to the 

p 
i 

Hearer : This therefore is an exceeding ill prac- 
tice, and ought to be avoided : Some again read 
on till they are out of breath, and often are 
forced to flop improperly. 

The. f^micolon and colon are longer refts, 
implying that the thought is ,fini(hed only in 
part, anc? carried on with fbme variety in a new 

C fentence 
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• fentence ; that fome inference is made, or fomc 
reafon affigned : The period is a full ftop at 
finishing the whole thought j as tfrus : " Man, 
that is born of a woman, hath but a ftiort time 
to live, and is full of mifery : He cometh up 
and is cut down like a flower j he fleeth as it 
were a fhadow, and never continueth in pne 
itay* 

Emphafis -f- is a "ftrefs on a fyllable, word, or 
fentence; on a long fyllable and fome eminent 
word to diftinguiflh them from fuch as are unem- 
phatic. Many are apt to give too firong a force, 
a kind of lafh, or flroke upon fyllables and 
words, which it is even painful to hear." In a kn- 
tence are always one or more words, that require 

i 

emphafis ; while others are to be run off lightly 

t ■ * 

and fome what haftily. To make many obfervati- 

+ 

onson emphafis would be tedious, and, one would 
think, unneceflaryj yet fome remarks may b^ 

r 

'requisite : For fo extremely abfurd are many in 
this point, laying a ftrefs upon words "they ought 

r 

not, that they may be faid to place an emphafis 

upon every word, or fyllable j nay even en the 

very 

f Epupacris from e p* vu to, place any thing in fight, or 
make it manifeft. 



* > 



' ( » ) 

* 

yery letters* I have cbferved fome to be guilty 
of this fault* on the letter^ chiefly when final ; 
which is a kind of hiffing, or ferpentine found * 
particularly difagreeable to the ear, and too of- 
ten occurs in the englifh language, as doth -the 

4\ 

+ 

letter r. Thefe therefore ought to be touched 
cafily and lightly as poffible ; and fo ought all 
unemphatic words, fuch as, 

\(l. The article the i prepofitions ; the ad- 
verbs and, not, neither, nor, or, fo> that 5 auxiliary 
verbs, fuch as have, do, may, can, is, and pro- 
nouns; all which are to be touched lightly, with- 
out any emphafis u'nlefs they ftand in oppofition, 
in the way of antithefis, either expreffed, or 
implyed-. 

zd. Now, when an adverb of time, as, 



Tuft 



* 



but not, when an adverb of reafon, fomething 
like igitur in latin": as, 5f now then we are 
embafTadors of -chrift t€ — -Both, when a nu- 
merai adjedlive, -as, both of us, is long and em-^ 

i 

phatical - 9 but not, when u fed as acouplative with 
and like et et, or que que in latin, as, noSiefq ; diejq ; 
both night and day; " both now and eyer 
vouchfafe to hear us, O Chrift." This ufe of 

I 

C 2 both 
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• both is very frequent in the bible and common- 

' prayer > and it ought to be pronounced light and 
ihort as poffible, as if written, buth, with u 
very fhort. In the fecond collect for evening- 
prayer, Cf that both our hearts may be fet to 
(< obey thy commandments/' to hear botbxtiA 

A- 

long, as it generally is abfurdly, like a numeral 
adjective, confufeth the hearer by bringing to 
his imagination the idea of two hearts in l man 

t m 

inftead of one. There^ when ah adverb of place, 
as, there in that place, is emphatical j but not, 
when ufed before the verb in the room of a no- 

t * 

minative cafe, as, <c let there be light 5 and there 
was light — -and there is no health in us : " on 
thefe occafions it ought to be pronounced fhort, 
as if written ther $ which I have, feen fo diftin- 

* * • 

guifhed properly enough. For 7 when an adverb 
of reafon ought to be difiinguifhed with fome 
little force from for a. prepofitiom That, when a 
pronoun demonftrative, as, that- man, is empha- 
tical 5 but not when a relative, as, " man that 
is born"— or an adverb like ut and quod, as, " I 
have told you before hand, that when it is come 
topafs cc — And y if a fentence intervene between 
the word which it joineth, fhould receive fome 

little point and flop, as $ \[ do your duty " and, 

when 



? 



{ *3 ) 



comma 



fay, we are unprofitable fervants " — " and, that 
they may truly pleafe thee, pour upon thctn 
the continual dew of thy bleffing. " Too, when 
comparative, as, too much, is emphatical ; but 
not when an adverb in the fenfe of aijb$ likewije, 
as well as other things $ as, " this too is mine, " 
Laftly, all antecedents are emphatical; as. 
(C unto me who am the leaft of all Saints — matt 
that is born ** — fo are all words in antithesis ; as, 
<f man not woman ought to have the pre-emi- 
nence by nature and the laws of God : The 
Scribes and Pharifees fay, thou fh alt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy; but I fay 
unto you, love your enemies — forgive us our 
trefpafles, as we forgive them that trefpafs againfi: 
ut" It were to be wifhed that the words, 
now, both, there, for, that, too, and others which 
have a double fenfe, were marked with an accent 

4 

when emphatic, elpecially in the bible, and 
common prayer to prevent -miftakes ; which it 
is impoffible the reader fhould avoid, unlefs he 
knew the whole fentence before- hand*' 

So much for emphafis of words ; befide 

1 - 

which there is alfo thai of fentences. • In the 

fcriptureg 
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. fcriptures a difference ought to be obferved be- 
tween the mere narrative parts, atid the didactic; 
the one fhould be read " fomewhat familiarly, 
and the other with gravity and authority $ though 
great care fhould be taken of extremes, not to 
be too light nor theatrical. For example fup- 
pofe you were to read in Matthew ch. 4. from v. 
23. to v. £* of the fifth chapter, all which i 



narrative /and then go on to the end, the whole 
of which is preceptive or didactic j if you read 
both alike, neither will have any effedt : or fup- 
pofe you were to read the firft chapter of Ge- 
nefis, you ought to be more important and pom- 
pous when God fpeaketh c< let there be light, 
than when the Hiftorian, cc and there was light." 

9 

Can any one read the melting : lamentations of 
Jeremiah in an uncomplaining ftrain ? cc All her 

I 

people figh; they feek bread 5 they have given 



meat 



foul : See 



I am be- 



\ 



come vile. Is it nothing to you, ail ye thar pafs 
by ? behold and fee, if there be any forrow like 
unto my forrow, which is brought upon me \ 



affiiaed 



of his fierce anger 



3* 



In words and fentiments 

expre^ive of tendernefs and forrow be pathetic, 

and 



( x 5 / 

and fpirited in thofe pf joy and thankfgiving. 
You will fometimes even in the compafs 
of a fingle chapter have occafion to perfonate 
different characters 5 and therefore fhould 
be different in the manner of fpeaking, accor- 
ding to the tenor of ' each charadler. The 
fevere reproach, ** ye ierpents, ye generation of 
vipers — go, tell that fox — get thee behind me 
fatan"-r-have another kind of force in the mouth 

4 

of the meek, companionate Jefus than they 
would in that of the Apoftles, who were for 
c6mmapding fire from heaven to confume their 
opponants ; So hath the.anfwer 5 C nay verily; but 
let come themfelves, and fetch us out H * in the 
perfon of Paul than in that of a clown. Let the 
reader then pidlure to himfelf the real character 
in nature, which he is to perfonate, and he will 
not be lifelefs, nor liable to qveradt his part 5 but 
will imprefs the word of God upon the hearers 
with fcnfe and becoming energy : In ,fhort, let a 
perfon conflder how he fhould ipcak the fame 
fhing in a private conyerfatlon, and pray in his 
clofet, and it will help bim to deliver it 
with much propriety irj a public aflembly 5 with 
2s much _ propriety as the requires of juft 
peaking can furnifh him, 

/ • ' The 

* AcSt, xvu $j. 



/ 
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ornamen 



voice, accent or intonation of voice and gefture. 

A good perfon of proper height and pleafing 
countenance is an ornament very commanding 
and agreeable, but the gift of nature, not of 



art ; though art may help a man to make the 
moft of his perfon. 

p 

Voice is likewife the gift of nature. This 
in man the .mailers of mufick have distinguished 
by the name of counter-tenor, tenor, tenor- 
bafs , and the true bafs. . The firft is a 

§ 

few tones under the treble or boy's voice; 
the fecond is under the counter-tenor, foasto 
be an odtave to the treble ; the third is made 

tip partly of the tenor, and partly of the true 
bafs 5 which laft is the'deepeft, and oftentimes 
Hath the greateft compafs in nature. The beft 
voice then for fpeaking in publick is in general 
the tenor and tenor-bafs ; the counter-tenor 

being rather too fh rill , and the true bafs too 
deep except in folemn, fententious parts, which 

have their greateft effect from the true bafs only: 

Here a QUIN will appear to more advantage 

than a GARRICK. The voice itfelf is indeed 

the gilt of nature j but with refpe<£t to the tone 

it 



( «7 ) 

is extremely in the power of affectation, of ill 
habit to hurt it> and of art to improve it. The 
mod remarkable ill tones are perhaps fuch as ariffe 



from what is called (peaking through the nofe 
and in the throat. Of guttural tones there is 
great variety. Some ate like the bleating <jf a 
fheep, or ndife of a raven j fome refemble the 
croaking of a frog and quacking of a duck t 
All which feem to be owing to fome trick of 
comprefling the wind-pipe in fuch a manner as 
to confine, or cfooak the tone in the throat in- 

+ 

(lead of letting it pafs freely out. The voice is 

alfo often hurt by another trick i that of (hut.- 

r 

ting the teeth, and confining - the tone wirhin 
the moii.th inftead of opening the teeth and lips 
properly fo as to bring it out with fulnefs and * 
rotundity, The ready Way to mend thefe ill- 

r 

w 

habits; fome perhaps may fay, is to confult 
thofe who are fkilled in mufick, ^fpecially in 
the vocal part j and indeed, fo it would, were 
they not many of them guilty of the very fame 
faults themfelves : But perhaps the fureft me- ^ 
thod is to (ludy carefully the formation of fim- 
ple founds by the organs of fpeech. The Aril-- 

w 

fiefs of the countertenor ought to be avoided 

D by 
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by fpeaking moftly in the lower tones of the 
voice formed frorii the breaft according to die 
fecond requilite in fihging, and the grofsnefs of 
the true bafs fhould be mellowed by the ufe of 

the upper tones* 

Accent by an abufe of modern fpeech means 
with us the fame as Quantity, making that fyl- 
lable long, on which it is' laid, and the other 
fyllables Ihort : Thus in induflry, if the ao 

+ 

cent be placed on the ift fy liable, the other 
two fyllables are pronounced fhort ; but if oh 
the fecond, the firfl and laft fyllables are made 
ihort. From this application it is that fbme men 
feem to have been, extremely milled in their 
reafoning on the life of the greek accents j as 
if in that language accent implied quantity the 

as in En^lilh : but nothing lefs. For ac- 



iame 



from 



and cano 9 the fingins: to fome tune or mulical 



to"**0 



inft rumen t, zndprojbdy in greek, both figriify the 
tone, or railing and falling of the voice ; as, the 
acute i is the elevation of the Voice upon a 
iyllable, the grave 1 is the depreffing or finking 
of it, without any regard to" quantity; the 
circum£e% " is both railing and falling, nn- 

harmonioufty 



( J9 



/ 



harmonioufly, as in whining. and canting, but 
agreeably, as in the appoggeatura ; which when 
neatly executed is a grace in fpeaking, tinging 
and playing perhaps the moft pleafing of all. It 
is worth obferving that the acute, grave and 
circumflex are the only poffible accents in na- 
ture, though they may differ greatly in degrees 
of elevation and depreffion ; and accordingly the 
Jews have many marks expreffive of fuch de- 
grees: But the mufician can exprefs them 
with the beft eBe&* Quantity then fliould be 
coniidered- as the time ; and acceflt the tune* 

The intonation, or modulation of voice is 
next to be coniidered in fentences : and here 
to fhew the ornament it may be right firfl to 
expofe the deformities ; which are two, a fame- 



mo 



of tone. 



7 



Monotony I would coniider to be of two 
kinds. The firft is the_ continuation of the 
voice on one ungle tone ; as in cathedral fer~ 
vice. This kind of .monotony or chanting, as 
it is ufually called, was wifely ordained for 
fpacious Cathedrals, and is certainly more 
agreeable to the ear, efpecially if performed 

D 3 well 



well, than the fecond kind/ a uniformity in 
railing and falling the voice where the tunc, 
if I may fo fpeak, is alike in every fcntencc. 
Some begin every fentence with the fame tone 

* 4 * 

elevated, and fihk alike : others rife from a 

depreffed toiiQ to an o<flave, and then fall again 

'to the fame tone one while on a fudden, another 

i 

while ieifurely ; either of thefe ways is fpeaking 
as iome men live and argue* _ in a circle. 
One or both of thefe monotonies mod 
public fpeakers are apt to fall into, even thofe 
o£ the ftag-e, who would be thought the ftand- 

' p p * # 



ard of jufi fpeaking. 

Uncertainty of tone is when the . fpeak er lets 
his voice as it were run up and down wild, in a 

defultory manner, without any modulation at 
all. This' 



more 



iing than any kind of monotony, and leis ca- 
pable of conveying the fenfe of what is fpoken. 
Samcnefs of tone is tirefome to the ear, but 
uncertainty mocks it fomewhat like mufick 
•without harmony; and variety only well difpofed, 
or as muficians fpeak, in true .modulation 
can raife delight. ' This the human voice is 
Wonderfully capable of exciting; becaufe it 
can execute not only all the perfecV tones, but 
-•- • ' ' • ' * • wonderfully 

i i i 
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wonderfully -divide each tone into very, minute 



parts 



modulation 



may be thought to lie between the two extremes 
of monotony and defultorinefs ; but how to at- 

M B ■ 

tain it is the difficulty. For though it were 
cafy to give dire<fcions to. another in perion;»yet 
to convey the fame in writing it is fcarcely pof- 
fible by reafon of our inability to defcribe founds: 
However I will offer a few hints to the reader, 
which he mull apply to practice, and improve 
upon, as well as he can. 

Firft, to avoid a monotony let the fpeaker 
now and then vary the key in beginning of fen~ 
tenccs, with the pitch fometimes higher accbr- 
ding to the length of the fentence, and fome- 



times lower : But 



F i 



Secondly, in whatever key you begin, a kind 
of melody natural and fuitable to it fhould bq 

i 

preferved throughout in rifing and falling. 



words 



* ■ 

mofb part b 



over the governed, and the leading part of a: fen r 
tehee over the connected, which mufl: be ex- 
preffed with the voice fomewhat depreffed in a 
gradual defcent to the period: with aninterve- 

• - 

ping fentence, called parenthefis, the voice 

fhould 



( 22 ) 



fhould defcend 

afterwards to 1 
cipal fentence. 



Their fong was partial, but the harmony, 

V 

(What could it le'fs when fpirits immortal 
Sufpended Hell 



In difcourfe more fweet 

■ * r ■ " 

(For eloquence the foul, fong charms the fenfe) 
Others apart (at on a hill retired, . 

MILTON. 

Fourthly let the cadence be different . and 
deeper in • proportion to the finifhing oi the 
thought, or point of difcourfe. After a fe- 
micolon, or colon properly placed, the voice 

may fometimes be a little elevated, as it were 

t ' 

half a tone, bur fliouli never be depreffed much 

below the tone in the preceding words. Take 

for inftance the lord's prayer ; which confifteth 

of feveral inert fentences, conne&ed with each 

: I would 

point it thus. Our father, which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven : 
give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trefpaffes as we forgive them that tref- 
pafs againft us ; and lead us not into temptation, 



men 



fromevil 



> 



and 
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and the power, ahd the glory for ever and ever : 
Ameii. This prayer will always move, if pro- 
nounced with folemnity, * arid with propriety ; 
but to hear fome read this prayer, it would lead 
one to call in question their underilanding, 
and doubt whether they ever prayed in earnefl 
and with a fenfe of filial awe to the father o£ 
mankind in their lives. It will contribute to 
variety and melody, if the elevation of voice 
be made on fyllables by the greek rules of the 
accute accent. 

Laftly, it is too common a fault to exprefs 
the interrogation always with an elevation of 
voice on the lafl word ;. whereas the queftion 

r- 

itfelf will often lie in the firfl word ; as thus. 

- 

" Whereis Abel thy brother ; How can I do this 
great wickednefs, and fin againfl God ? 9J The 
elevation therefore ought to be on the word* 
which hath in it the force of the interrogation. 
Thefe rules of pronunciation are drawn from 
nature; and the reader in reducing them to 

i 

praftiee muft ever' keep her in view. ^ For as 
finging is, or at leaft ought to be, a better and 
more melodious way of' fpeaking; fo ihould 
elocution refemble converfation, . only more 



lightened and graceful. 



The 



I 
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The lafi ornament is gefture ; by which is 
meant the attitude of the body, and the mo- 
tion or a<£tion of the hands and countenance : 
In fpeaking of which I fhall confine myfelf tc 

the pulpit 

Firft then, the attitude of the body ought 
moftly to be eredt ; fometimes in a leaning 
pofture over the pulpit, efpecially in addreffing 
yourfelf to the 'audience, and for the better 
throwing out of the voice % fometimes alfo in- 
clining on each fide to fhew as it were an 
equal regard to the whole congregation. There 
are likewife certain proprieties in the motion of 
the hands 5 but as our pulpits will fcarcely ad- 
mit of them, I pafs over this action to that of 
the countenance* 

Secondly, as the countenance, that is, the face 
and eyes, are the great index of 



th 



may on many 



moi 



oftentimes hath in it more 



words* or even blows. The countenance of 
a Preacher then fhould in general be open and 
pleafant, yet grave and ferious : when and how 
to alter this frame the beft guide to the fpeakef 
will be his own fenfations of .what he is deli- 



verm 



rr 
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vcriug to the audience, and the paffion he would 
excite in them. The eyes, in /peaking to the 

r 

Audience, fhould be direStzd to each part of it,. 

J ■" 

with a modeft and decent refpecft $ but upward $ 

towards heaven in prayer to God, and at the 
iolcmn mention of his name. So far, at leaft, 

# t 

a&ion may be admitted among us, and thought 
neceflary even to (hew a fpeaker to be alive : 

r 

yet how few ftndy to avail themfelves even of 
this f You may too often hear a Preacher not 
fpeak, but read a very good difcourfe motion- 
Ms> and without any variety of voice j another, 
on die contrary, ufing too much adlion, or rather 
agitation, and too great variety : Others, again** 
you will hear not pray, but hurry over the 
fineft publick form of prayer, and the dedara- 

* 

tions of God in his word, without feeling and 
without fenfe. 



U a Demofthenes, a Cicero, can with only 
the arts of fpeaking, and mere worldfy argu- 
ments, prevail in the fenate and at the bar ; 
W much more powerfully may a Preacher 
influence his audience with the fame weapons 



E 



m 
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m one hand, and the word of God In th« 

other ? The knowledge of language in every 
ftyle, but above all in its force as fpoken, is 
befitting no perlon more than, a Preacher, and 
in no one is its want more difhonourable. No 
nation, perhaps, can boaft of more good waters 
than the Englifh* and of fewer good fpeakers ; 
which is certainly owing to the omiflion of 
making elocution a part of our education at 
fchool and at the univerfity. We. take great 
pains to give our youth a tafle for compofition 
and writing well, not inferior to the Greeks 
and Romans $ but none for fpeaking well, 
though it hath ever been efteemed the fi- 
mftiing qualification in . the character of an 
Orator. 



i 



The author, in the preceding obfervations, 
prefumes not to point out every propriety aiid 
beauty of juft fpeaking to the Orator, particu- 
larly the facred ; but only to bring him within 
fight of the profpe£t 5 as it lies between the two 

exiveana of a whining, lifeiefs praying, and a 

theatrical. 
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theatrical, ranting pronunciation. To fum up 
all then in one word to the wife : in reading the 
prayers and leffons be deliberate, emphatic, 
devout, efpecially in beginning and finifliing 
each. collect or prayer, by reafon of it's folemn 
opening with fome attribute, as of omni- 
potency, eternity,and doling with thatof mercy, 
through the mediation of Jefus Chrift j and in 
preaching negleift not the paffions of your au- 
dience, but be moll careful to inform their un- 
der/landing and judgment, that by the word 
rightly divided they may be fober minded, and 



m 



unto eternal life. 



Jefu 



r 
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CHAP. I. 



*"jpHE common requifite?, or the qualifications 

abfolutely necefTarv in him who would 
teach, aud in him who would learn to fins* wel ! a 

r 

particularly iacred mufick, arein the mafter ho- 

nefty and diligence, and in the fcholar the for- 
mation of the voice, pronunciation of words, 
delivery and fupport of tlie voice, and graceful 
poftures of the body* 



Many fcem. to confine the art of mufick to 
the knowledge of notes, that is to fay, their 
value, time, intervals and harmony. Hence they, 
whofe iludy and progrefs have carried them to 
this fk.il], would be thought adept?, profeflbrs, 



m 



who knows only the letters of the alphabet and 
can read and fpeil, would reckon himfelf an orator, 



or 
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or a layer of brick and wood an architect : for 



manner not the matter 



motives 



our 



aftkms. 



Now the manner of finging like the manner 
of fpeaking may be confidered as two-fold, that 
which is requifite and plain, and that which is 
graceful and ornamental. This (hews at one 
fight how extenfive ought to be the qualifications 
of a matter, and how few are qualified, which 
made Tofi wifh (p., 1 1 .) " that the ableft fingers 
would undertake the talk of teaching, they beffc 
knowing how to conduct the fcholar from the 
firft elements to perfection : " In which obfer- 
vation he is certainly right. For there is ib 
much difference between finging with true tafte, 
whether given by nature, or formed by art with 

* 

an eye to nature, and mechanically playing, as If 
they bore no relation to' each other ;■ for which 
reafon very few players can fing. This may be 
propofed- as a maxim ; he will make the bed 



s 



player of church mufick, who fung well when a 
boy, and he no player of it at all who hath not 
been bred in a choir. It were fitteft then to make 
him mafter who fings beft in the choir, if he un- 

derfland 
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derftand at all the grounds of 'mufick,- and can 

f 

barely accompany: but as this is' feldom the 
cafe, ..the teaching of the firft rudiments of ca- 
thedral mufick, by neceflity falls to the or- 




inift. 






Firft: then, whoever be the matter.,, befides the 
knowledge of notes and the nature of fotjaing, 
it is requifite, faith Tofi," that he be an honeft 
man, diligent and experienced^ without the de- 
fects of finging through thenofe,- or.in the throat, 
and that he have fume, command of voice, fome 
glimpfe of a good tafte, ability xo.make.himfelf 
underftood/with eafe, a perfed: intonation, and 
a patience to en dure- the fevere. fatigue of ,a moll 
tirefome employment. *' To give a.proof cf his 
honeftyhefhould make a difintereffced trial, whe- 

r 

ther. the boy to be taught hath a voice.,: an ear and 
"difpofition to mufick, and then give him due in- 
ftruftion, that he may not be obliged to give a 
ttrift account to, God of the parents money ill- 
fpent, .and the injury; done to the child by die 
irreoarable lofs of time ;* and to enable- the ma- 



— - * -» 



fler to ail thus honeftly the whole, .or atleaft a 
difcretionary appointment ought to be in him> 
that he may not have an un fit-, boy forced upou 
hipi "by the fuperbr, and lie alone be anfwer- 

able for an improper choice $ to manifeft his pati- 

tience 
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patience* 1 letMmbe moderately fevere, and make 
himfelf feared but not hated, flavin £ to obferve 



the mean between fbarpneis and mildnefs, both 
extremes being bad; too great feverity creates^ 
ftubbornefs, and too great mildnefs contempt. " 
This golden mean is particularly neceilary in 
communicating the art of mufick, which requires 
the beft nature and placid difpofition in the 
teacher as well as ki the learner. 

II. In tt&ctiing fo/fawg let the mafter carefully 
inftruft the fcholar how to open his mouth that 
the tones may come forth freely without any in- 
terruption of the throat, tongue or lips/ and 
how from the low to gain by degrees and in per- 
fed union fimilar to a peal of bells the high 
notes ; finking the lower firm, round and full di 
petto from the breaft, and the higher with propor- 
tionate foftnefs, to avoi,d fcreaming and th 
danger of ruining the voice. The higher tones, 
if not given by nature in aibprano and contralto, 
mav beacnuired verv agreeably hyattditefla, from 



agement 



m 



an organ, of to thepinching of notes in a wind in- 
flrument : thsfe artificial notes the Italians call 
jal/ettoy. not feigned; between which, remember, 

there 



1 
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there is a very wide difference. Let the matter 
' fee that the voice, both di petto and di te(la y come 
forth neat and clear, neither paffing through the 
nofe from the fault of heaving back the tongue 
towards the paffage, nor choaked. in the throat 
from the fault of contracting the wind-pipe, 
which are two molt infufferable defeats in a 
Speaker and linger. 

That matter betrays a great want of ikill, 
who obliges the fcholar to hold out with force 
the higheft notes j the confequence of which 
>, that the glands of the throat become daily 
more and more inflamed, and if the boy lole 
not his health by a rupture, or buttting fome 
blood veffel, * he moft certainly doth the 
■ beauty and flexibility of his voice. The 

fterfhould therefore be diligent to difcern where 

the full, natural voice dipeiio terminates, generally 

in a male fop ran o at d or e y in a contralto at g> 

a y or b 9 and from thence upwards help the 

learner to gain th^Jhl/etto^ fo united with that 

di petto > as they may not be diftinguifhed, both 

in going up to the higheft artificial notes, and' 

in' returning to the. real. For if the real and ar- 
tificial 

Accidents to which they arc liable, who fing much and 
improperly, as fet forth in a curioris treattfe of the difeafcf 

of tradefmen, i&c» by Bern. Ramazzinx. 
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tificial tones- dp. not perfectly unite, the lower 
covering, like the greater bell,- the next above 
it in equal proportion, through the whole peel, 
the voice will be of .different founds j or as 
fofi fays, ; divcrfe rcg idlers, and confequently 
cannot be heard with delight. . 



- j 



Under this management a .good natural voic? 
of any kind will' charm- and jan indiffe- 

■ 

rent voice may be -made- agreeable^ ;■ In every 
voice are fome naturally -good : tones,; -generally 
about the middle ; and perhaps in forming the 
voice it is befl to begin there. . Carefully attend 
then to any one, naturally good tone,; and the 
manner in which it is p. pduced : , Taking this 
for a pattern, and defcending, form by it firfl 
each note firm and* full di petto-, as low as art can 
improve! upon nature ,• for notes niay be gained 
by art ,&:jzetio as welj as di left a, .efpccially. in a 
foprano ,and contralto ; afterwards upon thp 
founda tip n. firmly laid, fraife the upper, part of 
voice into -one, uniform fhane and beautiful 

edifice, ' • \ ■ 



the 



* * 



3 . Let ..the, m after after he hath exercifed 
the fchplaj , fo long as: he find it necefiary in 
folfaing, .. ; t p raceed tp.make him fing upon the 
vowels, diph thongs, xonfo nan ts and words. As 
a ll vocal founds, : .and pf courfe the tones in 

F ^ n ging 
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finging, are formed with the vowels, the fulleft 
and mofl agreeable by the open a, e 9 and u very 
fhort, fo the fcholar fhould be taught to pro- 
nounce them plainly, the throat and mouth 
properly open, and the lips fhaped according to 
the nature of the vowels, that the tones may 
proceed ^freely, and the vowels be heard di- 
flindtly as in fpeaking : The open vowels fuit 
beft the tones di prtto, the narrow thofe di tejla. 
This fhould be remembered by the compofer 
as well as the finger, who is often put to diffi- 
culties by notes of length at the upper part of the 
voice.; from which the finger to relieve him- 
felf muft have recourfe to art, either not con- 
tinuing the notes the whole time, or flurring up 
to them,' or narrowing the open vowel, if he 
would prefervc agreeably the tones of his voice. 

In diphthongs proper the tone fhould prevail 
on the moll open vowel, . as on a in praife, o m 
out, joy, u very fhort in my, i, yet fo as that 
both vowels may be heard by doling with the 
narrow vowel in all diphthongs ending with it, 
the inftant the tone or note is finifhed, as with 
i in praife, y in joy, u fhort in out, /fhort in i> 
my, pronounced eye, wye z but the narrow vowel 
in the beginning of diphthongs, as e in hear, 

fezr, dear, changed into i fhort, muft be jttft 

fceared 
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heard by inftantaneoufly opening with it, and 
the tone prevail on a, changed into u very ihort. 
In this manner likewife fhould every confbnant 
be pronounced by a quick motion of the breath 
and tongue without the leaft interruption of the 
tone. 

The vowel, which before a final confonant 
is often quiefcent in fpeech, as e in open B 
hearken, drunken, humble, knowefi, riches, Jhewed 
ought to- /be gently heard in iinging, for the 
fake of liquidating the following confbnant, 
cfpecially the nafal and hiffing confonants. The 
rough confonant r, the gutturals £• and gh ought 
alfo to be liquidated as much as pofiible. 



mi 



be. right to exercife the fcholar firil upoqi. 
the vowels fimple, next upon the diphthongs, 
and ihen with the confonants and words, in 
fome fuch manner as children are taught to 
ipell, firft monojfyllables and afterwards poly- 
syllables. 

Some, inattentive to thefe rules, ling with 
affeftation, as if afhamed to open their mouths, 
and therefore they may b$ considered as flail in 
their firfl leflbns, giving you the t fecond vowel 
°r perhaps none at all, when you fhould, hear 

F £ the 
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the firft, as iebernecle for tabernacle, jtypet ion for 

' falvation, and dropping every eonfqnant; fa 

that inftead of bzhig pleafed and afFe&cd - with 

words agreeably and empnatically expreffed, 



vou are due 

J O 



mere 



i 

thofe very badly produced : others on the con- 
trary flxetching thelrrnouths too much' confound 



+ \ * w \ f 



the narrow vowels with the broad, and' begin 
elmoft every word with a labial of nafal, as if 
they were to cat it; vulgar clerks ami clownish 
pfalm-iingers. , -,-- 

m m 1 

The fcholar in ftudying with the vowels, 



* # 



fhould pradtife moftly on 'the open a 9 e> o, par- 
ticularly on the firft, but not always on the 
fame : in order that from a diverfe exercife he 



m 



from thence may the more eafiiy -come to the 
ufe of the words. 

4, Let the mailer teach the art of putting 
forth the voice, in the manner of a fwell, called 
by the Italians * mejja diyoce, which is formed by 
giving ftrength to the voice gradually ivomptano 



'4 

\ 

I 



/< 





rembling, and from 



the fame art to foft. Some have not unaptly 

- - . ' ' • likened 

i 

* An expreffion borrowed from high ot full mafii 
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likened this to the fhape of a barley-torn, an 
e £g> or zn y ot ^ er e 'liptical figure, pointed at the 
poles, thatis, theends,.and broad at the equator, 
that is, middle. A beautiful mejja $ voce from a 
finger, that ufes it Sparingly, and only on the 
open vowels, can never fail of having an exqui- 

fite effeftj infornuch that it might be can fidered 
more than a requiiite, one of the ornaments in 



as 



finging, an excellence borrowed from the throat 
of the nightingale. . However in this relpedl it 
may rather be placed among the" requifites, that 
it will prevent a, frequent and very ill efFe<5t, 
that of pufhing the voice and driving it as 
it were with a kind of jerk into a fudden and 
boiftrous loudnefs, or letting it drop into an ex- 
treme fbftnefs. A fmooth, eafy and even 
delivery of the voice is one very great* if not 
the greateft excellence in finging, and muft 
therefore be carefully fludied. This requifite 
tooperhaps would be found thebeft introduction 
to the two preceeding, but certainly to the 

l. . ■* # 

next, 

5, That of ftriking every note, especially 
.lemibreves and minims, plain and firm like 
one who walks and marches well, with his foot 



+t 



fct on the ground and lifted up without any 



fhuffling 



4 

4 
-I 
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fhuffiing and {lamping. For this purpofe it may 
be right one while to ftrike the notes fmartly 
and fully ; then to take the voice off .immcdi- 

+ 

ately, or as Tofi exprefleth it, c< let the finger 
not omit frequently to put forth the voice and 
flop it, that it may always be at his command} " 
another while it will be right to continue every 
n6te a femibreve or longer, then of a minim, 
crotchet, quaver — > full, but without any fwell 
from low, arid equally foft with the high notes, 

9 ■ 

after having collected the breath by inflating 
the breafl like a pair of bellows, and letting it 
out again gradually in refpiration. For practice 
nothing can be fo proper as the chaunts, ihort 
full anthems, andfull fen/ices, particularly Tallis; 
the planus cantus of which very much refembles 
the fimplicity of the chaunt : In the chaunts 
and fervices let the finger be firrn on emphatic 
words, and light on unemphatic ; which will 

i 

lead him to fing anthems with expreffion and 

1 

In the refponfes and chaunts the mafler 
fhould teach the boys to fpeak exadlly together, 
cqally loud and diflinft, not, as they generally 
do, in confufion and half words, hurrying with 
the utmofl fpeed to the end of a fentence> then 
flopping at the laft word with a tone like parifli- 
'■••■.- ' boys* 



air 
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boys- The acquisition of the fifth rcquifite 
will initiate the learner to the next 'absolutely 
necefTary qualification. 

- * - # 

6, That of taking breath and Supporting 
the voice. Hereby will be prevented the too 

' f * 

common fault, which beginners are liable, to, 
that of relaxing the voice into a fluttering, trem- 
bling motion after the manner of all thu&fe, whd 
have no command of the voice, andfing'in a very 
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bad tafte '.: obferve there can be.no command of 
the voice without a perfect -command of the 
breath. ' This therefore ihould be gained by 
learning to draw up the breath quicfy and with- 
out the leaft noife, fully into the cheft or lungs 
after the manner of holding the breath, and 
letting as little expire at a time as poflible; fuf- 

' ' m ■ * 

ficient breath fhould be particularly taken before 
a cadence. * To acquire a long breath and 
ftrengthen the lungs there can be found perhaps 

■ 

no better method than to run often up fome a£- 

r 

cent, efpecially in the morning, Jeifurely at firfl: 
and accellerating the motion near the top, with- 
out Suffering the lungs to play quick in the 
manner called panting, ' either during the ex~ 
ercife, or after it's ceflation : next to this, tem- 
perance particularly in the ufe of malt liquors^ 
k beneficial, and avoiding all occafiong of heats,... 

but 
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but efpecially of ^udden* cooling,, either by a 
cefiation of all motion, or by drinking any thing 
cold,, which inftantaneoufly flopping, and as it 
were congeling the boiling fluids in an over heated 
body, bring on hoarfenefe, coughs and other im- 
pediments of finging and health.. r He therefore 
that .would" always be prepared with a voice and 
capacity of finging;. well, ., befides being in con- 



muft 
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he thatilriyeth tor themaftry muftrbe temperate 
in all things, keeping nature chcarful and in 
conftant good humour, which will alfo ferve 
to f wee ten life and extend its {pan j and if he 
would gain efteem as well as profit, let him be- 
have with modeftv* carefully avoid all affefta- 



tion, , and be attentive to good manners; the 



»r 
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man 



f. 



management 
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moderate finging is gather beneficial than hurt- 
iul, even to. tender conftitutions. Of all voices 



h < 



the moflrare is a true contralto, which I believe 



* * 



is owing to the negledl of the voice -at. the time of 
its breaking, andrtothe abufe of nature more than 
to nature itsfelf; If then ahoy would give himieli 
the chance of having a contralto, eftablifhing his 



H ** * 



and making 



gin 
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to think and take heed from fourteen. Know 
that then -a. cold will break the voice before the 
time of nature, that omiffion of finging of- 



ten 



time 



4b 

that vicious gratifications may 



manhood. Thou 



more 



man 



than at eighteen, when nature is .in a ftate of 
growth and immaturity ; though indeed we 
are aflured from religion, from reafon and ex- 
perience that we can at no time yield to excef? 
and indulgences with any fafety to the health of 
the body and mind, and that to live foberly, 
thatis, with the paflions and appetites under due 
iiibjedtion, opens the beft profpe<5t of living in 

4j 

the prefent world as well as in the future. Let 
it be thought right in me to ftep forth with 
thefe warnings, prefenting as it were a chart of 
the coaft, who have for many years traverfed 
the occean; who have feen and do daily fee, 
not without concern and admonition, many 
young proficients in mufick make a fhameful 



promi 



mi 



fcut letting off with . over much fail and too 

G ftrqng 
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. ftrqng £ tide, fufFered fhipwreck In the channel 
before they could well get out to fea* 

L'ailly, Let the- m after in every practice ufe 
^he fcholar to fing ftanding and with his head 

1 V -* * 4 1 

ere<fl s that the voice may have all it's organiza- 

1 * r 

h 

tion free, and in a graceful poflure, void of all 
tricks, fuch as tvvifting thc> head and body 
knitting the birqws, distorting th^ inouth and 
fhaking the jaw, that he may make an agreeable 
appearance* * An attention to this would pre- 
vent all uncomely attitudes and motions obfer- 



i * 



vable in fome cathedral performers. A great 

* 4 * * ,4 * 

lover of facred mufick after hearing:, or rathei 
feeing an anthem fung, wittily remarked <c I 
fhoul'd judge the perfon who fung tlie bafs to be 
a barber 7 Why afks another ? beeaufe, fays he, 



t * * * ' « • i 



the man toffed his head about, and curled his 

* 4 4 • 4 * 

c s l + t * 

potes fo much. 

To avoid therefore all fuch ill habits, ^nd the 
curling of notes let the fcholar practice for fome 
time in the plain manner, ftudioufly keeping 



out of his fight die ornaments of finging 'till 
he be fufficiehtly prepared with the requifites : 
it is abfolutely neceflary, that fee learn to tread 

and walk as it were with the voice before he at- 

... . '...../ ijemp? 
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tempt to tiiof e gracefullyj' -wth lightnefs and 



air. 
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CHAP. II. 
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The Ornaments and Graces of S I N G I N G. 

4 \ < 

"The MA ST^R, havihg carried his 
ifcholar thtpugh* the elements and commdii 

requisites df fihgirig;> may how proceed to 

give him the ornamciits and embellifhment$ 
bf th^ aft; which are gliding and dragging, 
the appoggiatura* afpiration, flur, turn, fhake 
and . tufnj diVifioii; 



» I 



Glidifig with the voice is the ait of drawing 
together twb notes, whofe union is generally 



marked with this bow or arch oyer them 



whe 



ther in immediate fucccffiofr> or at any diftance, 
both ways, attending and defcending, blending 
them To frnoothly, equally and gently, as that not 
iheleafl break or federation be perceived between 
them in the manxier of bdwing on the violin, or 
fling in the dance 3 though the idea feems rather 



G a 
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to be borrowed from the iilcnt flowing of water, 
or one drop falling into another; and therefore 
it excludes all beats, fhakes and turns. Let it 
be remembered that the glide afcending is more 
difficult than defcending, and that to blend 
them equally fmooth it may be right to praftice 
them alternately, firfl: two notes in immediate 
fucceffion, then at a diftance. 

: • Dragging is fiiuch the fame motion as that of 
gliding, only with inequality, hanging as it were 



defcercdi 



time 



forte and p, 



em more 



of time in the patbetick, izysfoft, is an -honour- 
able theft in one that lings better than .others, 



makes 



flow to fteal the 



* * 



finging, is deftitute of the belt tafle andgreateft 
knowledge * Take for examples of pradtifing, 
the glide the ver. I will lay me down in 
peace in the anrhem, O Godof my rlghteoufnefs, 
Grem. which remember, to fine* fmooth and 



fh 



buke 






* See Tofi p. 176 
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bake me . not, WeJdon : the drag* how long wilt 
thou forget me, . and the iprrows of death in 
I wili love thee, Clarke $ let my complaint, folp 

* 

and the. ver. I laid me down in* Lord how are 
they increafed, Greene : ■ 'the qppqfite to drag- 
ging in flow movements is hafiening in lively 

airs and divisions. 

■ - • ■ - 

Th« appoggiatura from appoggiareto lean or 
reft upon,, is aflfb done in the fame manner.as 
the glide, infomuch that it feems difficult to de- 
termine .which is the fimpler' motion, and 
which ought to precede : the only difference is 
that the glide- is equal, tying that note from 

which the finger pafieth with that to which he 
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pafleth, and is applicable to notes at any di- 
ilance; whereas the appoggiatura is unequal and 



i ^ 



applicable only to a note in immediate fucceffion, 
either, afcending to a note, jvbich for diftindtion. 
call the lower appoggiatura, or dcfcending, 
which call the upper. The appoggiatura is une-> 

i & ■ 

qual, becaufe the voice is made to lean the leafi 

imaginable on it when the ft'refs is .made on the 

compofers note* the appoggiatura beiirg a little 

note, properly not of tbe cqmpofer butpf the 

finger, which he takes in a his wayas a grace- 
ful ftep or prepare to the fucceeding; but to 

continue 



I 

I 

1 



I 



1 

I 1 



1 
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fcontiftue the app%giatura three parts Or more 
tof the time when the ftrefs is laid upon it, and 
the compofer's note quitted inftahtly in the re: 
maining fourth : let the firft be balled theclofe 
or quick appoggiatura ; the fecond the leifure 
Or protracted. I have ventured to difiinguilh ' 
the appoggiatiira from the glide % it's inequal- 
ity and application to a note iii immediate fuc- 
eeffion contrary perhaps to Toft, who feems td 
defcribe it as applicable at any; diftahce, everi 
that of an octave : But this may be called ra- 
ther a rebound, bt kind of elafticity to be 
made afceriding, thai! aft appoggiat 






am ready to fufcmit, if it fiiall 



otherwife'; 






The a£poggiatufa is taken eith 



and 
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former fhali judge beft. 

For inftahce the fecbhd note in O ! Lord rebuke 

I would confider not 




O Lord. 



as a glide, to form whicli ihfc notes ftotdi 



1 

£ 



With £,*M iiiarked by the cdmpofer ; arid 

quere, ifhot with an ill effett? For anfwer irn* 



it thus and try {he difference : ~- J ' J 

O Lord. 





pr, EEE — provide^ tlip harmony admit of- ■&, 

■ 

Lord. 

4gain in the Iaft ver^e of the fame anthem. 

Jjiftead of 




• i 




fow /##£# how long. 

This laffc kind of appoggiatusra tfiade <juick an4 

clofe hath generally a good effect in falling t<* 
a third and to a fharp, 

Man j cpmpofers infer t appoggiaturas and 
graces, which indeed may aflift the .learner, 
but not a performer well educated and ©fa good 
tafte, who may omit them as he fhall judge 
proper, vary them, or introduce others from 
his own fancy and imagination. Puree! hatlx 
writ moft of bfB fangs with graces according 
to the tafte of his time, an,d fo hath Weldon 
his anthems* The b.ufinefs of a compqfer is 
to give tl^e air and expreffion in plain notes, 
who goes out of hi$ province when he writes 
graces, which ferve for the mofi part only to 

^ * 4 

and confine 4he invention and imagina- 

tion 
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tion of a finger : The only excufe which ^ 
compofer can plead for this practice, is the 
want of qualifications in the generality of 
fingers. Some judgement of harmony is nece(V 
fary to guide where to introduce the appoggiatu- 
ra as well as which kind, and very great care 
is neceffary in the manner of making it, that 
is, perfc&ly fmooth, leifurely and tenderly on 
pathetic exprefiions, , haftily and clofely on 
lively ; perfectly fmooth, remember, Without 



ma 



f 



lufions, the ftabbing and barking of notes ao 
cording to an exceeding vicious tafte, intro- 
duced . pf late years from the ftage into the 
chamber and. the church, arid which is guar- 
ded againft in the fourth and fifth requifitef, as 
that which can only pleafe the half .intoxicated 
vulgar in an evening's amiifement, but incapa- 
ble of touching the refined feelings of thefober- 
minded and devout;' This hath been adopted for 
an animated and emphatic manner, but is in 
reality fierce,- the extreme to that which is 
tame and languid j the properly fpirited, and 
if I may fo fpmk 3 :>elafti€ manner of putting 
forth the voice will be beft obtained from the 
fourth, fifth and fixth requifites. For exam- 
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pies and pra&lce of the appoggiatura in the 
manner above recommended, I would refer to 
Green's amoretti, and to moft of his anthems; 
particularly acquaint thyfelf with God, and O ! 
how amiable; in finging of which be ftriftly 
obfervailt of the fourth and fifth requifites. 

Practice the appoggiatura firft without any 
afpiration, that you may be able occafionally to 
make it independently. 

Aipiration is a mere breathing or gentle figh 
occafionally thrown in by prefixing as it were an 
h to the vowel in a word of grief, lamentation, 



x 



r 



an 



more 



dexpreflive. ThusinLord, trouble, as if writ- 
ten Lhotdy how are they increafed that throuble 
me; the Shorrows of death compafTed me; let my 
chornplaint come before thee j Ho let my foul 
live ! The aipiration, which ever mufl: be 
natural and eafy, not over jftrong, to avoid the 
appearance of arc and affedlation, may be ufed 
with the glide and appoggiatura, but yet 
occafionally only, and with great discretion, as 
it fhould alfb with the next ornament the Slur. 



To ufe the afpiration ftrong and continually 
as fome do, is abfurd and betrays a great want 



judgement 



B ' The 



.( 5° * 



more 



e 



- The Slur, it I may be allowed io to aenne it, 
is a brilliant progreffion of three, or more tied 
nates up or down in immediate fucceffion, run 
in the throat as lightly and frnoothly as the 

fwiftly and fmartly. Suppofi 
it to be formed of a glide from a third, or 
any other interval, by a. fupply or infertion of 
the intermediate notes. Firft make the glide, 
then convert it.into a flur j by which pradice 
you will acquire it neatly. 

Thus, 




and fo on, firft flow with three notes, then 
quick and with more : Let this be called the 
brilliant or quick flur fuperior aud inferior. 
Though what Tofi obCcvves perhaps is true, (53) 
that the flur cannot go beyond a fourth without 
difpleafing, yet it may be rof ufe to practice 
througfe the whole oftave; and this cannot 
be too often done in order to obtain a volu- 
bility of throat in divisions. Let it be obferved 
that the Jlur afcending is more difficult and 






more 



t 



ade 



particularly what may be called the leifure 

or protra&ed flur .5 which is always m ' 

afcending by bearing a tittle on the fifft « ote> 

then 



■ ( 5i ) 

then gliding fmoothly and quickly up to the 
third : obferve three or more notes with a bow* • 
over them either upordew-ii fhonld be always 
fang and played glidingiy, other wife they lofe 
their effect. 

A Turn, or rather Return, is a motion of 
the voice as it were rouud a note, executed as 
fmoothly as the glide and flur* but more 
fmartly, with the. fwiftriefs of the twinkling 
eye* or ffcroke of the hand in a flourifli with 
the pen : Let this be called the quick turn, to 
diftinguifh it from the flow;. - 

A motion of the voice neareft to the turn 
feems to be the fhake, whofe name is familiar 
and grace pleafing to all, but acquifition difficult 
and imparted to few either by nature or art ; 



there being to this hour, fays Tvfi, nt> infallible 
rule difcovered to teach it. The fhake is defihed 
by G'raflineaii a beat quick upon two notes in 
conjoint degrees, as a, g 9 alternately one aftei: 
another, beginning with the higher note anct 
ending with the lower; by To/z\'" a violent 
motion of two neighbouring founds it the dis- 
tance of a tone, of which the lower is called 
principal, becaufe it ke^ps With greater forcfc 
the place of the note which requireth it, and 

H a the 



\ 

> 
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the upper auxiliary. " The {hake in Toffs 
opinion is of fuch confequence, that who- 
ever wants it, or hath it imperfectly can never 
be a great finger, and that the fcholar fhould 
flrive by every method to attain one that is equal 
and eafy, moderately quick and ^moderately 
loud ; which particulars cpnftitute it's excels 
lency : , But of the eight fhakes mentioned by 
him only two f^em neceflary for the church ; 
the moderately ciuick, wooer for grave air*. 



fhake 



brifk 



is 



> 



To continue the clqfe fhake, as fome do> 
exceedingly . abfurd, anci ;. offenfive : a long 
fhake fhould be the moderately quick or ope: 
increafed into the clofe (hake : which fhews the; 

T w . * W * * 

artift and niakes ain agreeable variety. 

The nature, importance and fpecies of the 
fhake being flated, the only point remaining to 
he confidered Is the befl method of acquiring it. 
The common rule is to proceed flow from the 

* * 4 

auxiliary note to the principal, and accelerate 
the motion gradually with the gula, that is, 
the windpipe, as is done with the finger on the 
harpfichord, to the utmoft quicknefs j but the 



•f this method 



flow 
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flow and open motion to the quick and clofe 
without huddling, fhaking the jaw and other 

k 

intollerahle defe<5ts. I would therefore propofe 
to give the learner fome idea, and enable him to 
acquire the fftake more exactly by calling it a 
pulfation, vibration or rebound of thq prin- 
cipal note to the auxiliary., in, upon or 
with the gula after the maijner of rolling on 
the drum, beginning flow and beating gradually 
clofer, till its ending diredily on the. principal 
note; pradlife it plain at firft, without any 
flop or turn. 

Obferve the £hake fhould rarely be made 

k 

with force di petto by any voice, except a bafs 
which cannot eafily form any other fhake than 
the open and full from*. the breaft. The fhake 
is either from the note above the cadence, which 
for diftincftion call fuperior, or from the note 
below, which call inferior, to be made for va- 

4 

» 

riety, according to the nature of the harmony 
arid words, 

\ 

A fhake and turn is the moderately quick 

* 

lhake, ending with a flow turn, made by 
refting a little on the principal note after the 
ftake, then returning to the auxiliary with 
an afpiration, and ending on the principal. 

■ 

Obferve 
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Obferve In moft cadences^ especially of grave 
airs, to fall upon the fhake with an appoggia- 
tura and alteration ; but to ufe, as feme do 
perpetually the (hake and turn, is highly ab- 

furd. 

The finger, "till lie hath acquired a good 
fhake, had better not attempt any, but fave ap- 
pearances by ending with an afpirated appog- 
giatura, or fhort turn, and it is befl fo to end 
molt grave airs, even if he can make a good 

fhake. 

h 

If the fcholar is well prepared with the 



o 



fhake, he will meet 



little difficulty in the art of executing divifions 
equally, diftincftly and quick. 



was 



fimple motion 



com 



the glide, appoggiatura, flur, turn and fhake 



to divifion, 



fk 



from 



mation* of letters : but every matter 



me 



bett, with divifion. 



r * 



Divifions 



S 
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Divisions are gradual, or remote, marked 
and gliding : In gradual divifions the notes lie 
near, in others at a diftance. 

Marked divifions both lively and fwift are ex- 
ecuted in the manner of running with the feet* 
by a light motion of the voice, taken ofJ on each 

+ 

note ; by which means every note is preferved 
moderately diftindl, neither too much joined, 
nor too much feperated. If the notes are 
marked above meafure, and with too much 
force or jerk of the voice, the divifion will re- 
femble the agitation of a laugh 3 i£ marked not 
at all, the notes will be confufed and huddled 
like as in a bad.fhake : in the gliding divifion* 
which is' always more gradual and flower than 
the marked, the notes move more fmoothly 
and in clofer union. 

The icholar would do well to pradlife the 
marked divifions carefully free of any motion 
with th& chin, as he did the fhake, firft flow, 
then by degrees quick, avoiding^ to mark them 
unequally, unlefs fo directed with a peck by 
the compojfer ; and he would alio do well to 
begin with the moil fimple and gradual divi- 
fions, fitch as thofe in moft anthems o£Weldon> 

particularly, Thou art my portion ; and after- 
wards 
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wards pradtife thofe of difficult intervals. 
Marking divifions unequally, without leave of 
the compofer, often produces an ill effedt alone, 
but efpecially in parts, while one fings the 
divifion equally, and another unequally; for 
inftance, Praife the Lord, O my foul, Croft, 

1 

in the ver. folo, Who layeth the beams, to 
mark the divilion on waiketb, unequally, is be- 
fide the author's intention, and takes away the 
ftate and dignity of the word : fo it is wrong to 
mark unequally the divilion on everlafting, in 
the three part ver. Lead me in the way, of O 
Lord, thou haft fearched me out ; and again 
on the fame word, in the three part ver. BleiTed 
be the Lord God of Ifrael, and the word noble, 

+ 

in the two part ver. Who can exprefs, of O give 
thanks, PurceL 

x Thefe are fome of the real ornaments and 
graces, which give a finger tafte, expreffion, 
and elegance ; and which, applied with judg- 
ment, give him accefs to the hearts and paffions 
of his hearers. 
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5T& Use <W Application p/GRACES., 
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THE Scholar, when he hath acquired th<£ 
ornaments of fingin'g, fhould be very at- 
tentive and difcreet in the application and ufe of 
them ; as paiTagtes and graces ar£ produced by a 
beautiful invention, fo are they diipofed by a 
profotirid judgement, directing where to intro- 

V 

duc'fe the tii with propriety, and difplay them 
to advantage. You muft never be feen withrtiut 
(he reejuifites, as well may you go without cd~ 

> 

Bering j nor muft you adorn them with too fref- 

\ * 




■ 



5 



quen* graces, and profufiori df finery : a 
appear neat arid plain, elegant but feidom, like 

* * m 

Horaces Pyrrd in her drtfs, jimplex murtditiis. 
Befides, if the graces are crouded, what rokfrn 
for variety* the very foul of muiick i* and a 
powdr, which' vfrhofoever is void of, fhould skii 



jrefame to open his mouthy 

I 




in a 



* • 




The? 
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The finger, for inilance, may avail himfelf of 
the glide occajionatlyy' in paffing the more cafily 
and fmoothly to a third, or any other interval, 
but oftener of the flur, the protracfted on grave, 
trnder expreffions, and the brilliant on lively, 

+ 

the fuperior, or inferior third, or fourth, juft as 
the occafion may admit, or the fancy di&ate. 
After the free ufe of the fhake, let the matter ob- 
fzrve, fays Tefi, if the fcholar have the fame fa- 
cility in difufing it; for he would not be 
the firft who could not leave it off 3t plea- 
fure. The too frequent uie of turns, flurs, 
fhakes, and appoggiaturas is tirefome even in a 
folo, but difgufting in parts, where no one 
fhould move beyond the compofer, but in con- 
junction with his aflbciates. *' He is highly 
blameable, lays Tqfi, who, when finging in two, 
three, or four parts, does fo raife his voice as to 
drown his companions : All compositions for 
more than one voice ought to be fung ftriftly as 
they are written." Nor ought the accompanier 
to take more liberty than the finger of introdu- 
cine his beats, trilles, and florifhes. Not fo the 



zndHandel 
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notes only, and thofe 

flolen, 
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flolen in, or whifpered as it were by a foft 
prompture, as might meliorate the harmony, or 
in emphatic pafTagesgfve.it fulneis and dignity, 
enliven the finger's imagination, and cover any 
accidental defeat, catching him as it were when 
falling. The fymphonies and voluntaries alfo 
they played in a manner the moft chaft, neat 

i 

and regular : this it is to play, or, as lofi fays, 
fiddle lefs. and make the inftrument ,fing more* 
Here let parochial organifb* lend a little atten- 
tion, to be fparing in their voluntaries, or thofe 
fportings, called interludes; to play the pfalm 

1 

tunes neat and plain, with fcarce any grace but 
the glide and appqgiatura ; not fufFer the chiU 
dren to drawl out of time, nor bawl, one crying 

* i 

fomuch louder than his'felloW. Let the player 

< ■ ' 

recoiled: that flnging is natural, and playing ar- 
tificial ; art therefore is the more excellent, the 

1 > - - 4 

nearer it approaches to nature*. Pfalmody, were 
it performed well by the whole congregation, ei- 
ther in harmony, or unifon, with a mixture of 
the forte an d piano alternately, would have an a- 
mazing effedi ;; and give us fome faint idea of 
that which rriufl arife from the numerous inftru- 
nients and voices in Solomon's temple. I re- 

i 

member to be once ftruck with a fmill degree 

I 2 Of 
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of this efFcifl from all the children of-ChrifTs 
hofpital, . finging together equally loud, and 
equally foft, in unifon. 

Of all graces the lead tedious is the appoggia- 
tura, " which, faith Toft, hath the privilege of 
being heard often without tiring/* both in play- 
ing and iinging ; yet it will tire, if employed, 

as it is by fome, continually, almoft upon every 
note : it's frequency pleafeth mbft in folemn, 
pathetick airs, and the church recitative. 

i 

Recitative is an expreffive and elegant man- 
ner of fpeaking- which if the compofer, as well 

1 

as finger, would execute with fenfe and grace- 



afk themfelves 



would 



without 



fhort 



_ * 

words, and giving a due, but not fierce, energy to 
the emphatic. " The. church recitative, fays Jofiy 
does not admit thofe wanton graces of a lighter 
ftyle, but requires fome meffa di mce f many ap- 



m 



manner 



them 



fetation, but 



modeft 
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tion 
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■ r r 

tion. There cannot perhaps be. recommended 
to the learner's ftudy a more fimple, exp?ei5y£ 
recitative, followed by as pleafing an air, and 
approaching nearer the church ffyle; than that 

img in Comus, How gentle" was my Damon's- 



air! 1 






»* * * . * , <■ . ' r ' * 



appoggiatura 



reafpns ; fkffc 



becaufe there- is no preceding; note from whence - 



.lorn 



finjple, : But by the, begin 



t * ^12 



not be, underftood- merely the firlt 



• \ 



movement 



' *■■■——*■.■ * 

tence; for inft^nce, in Greeri% anthem, Ac- 
quaint thy felf with God, and be at peace/ the ^ 



fyllable ^ffhould* be ftruck plain, in the firfir 
fentence, as alio and in the fecond. Again, no 
appoggiatura,' unlefs the quick and olofe, fliould 
betaken, &nd that but feldom, with, or near a 

glide, being fimilar graces, and one fufficient at 
a time- nor miift afhake be ioined with a slide. 



or appoggiatura,' being oppofite to them; and" 4 
fpoiling the cfFedt of* both j '' an app'oggiatiini - 
may prepare a fhake, "fbir/or turn, but not ei^ : - 



/ t _- • 



ther an appoggivtura ; as ' irf : the fame' aiijthem, : 
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w ^ 

■ with him, where a fhake is marked improperly 
with a glide. After a glide and quick flur may be 
ufeda fuperior clofc (hake rather than an inferior. 

* 

A judicious mixture of forte and piano 

# * 
■ 

produces a tine efFeft : Jorte in finging may be 
confidered to anfwer emphatic in fpeaking, 
and piano unemphatic; and the -rule of em- 
phafis may be no ill guide in their 'application. 
Firft ftudy the fentiment of recitatives and airs, 
how to fpeak the words, and you will feldom fail 
in finging the' notes, even to the "correction of 

■ j * 

the compofer's inaccuracies in the quantity of 
the words and" fyllables, and to the improve- 
ment of his expreffion. 

i 

The modefty and foftnefs of the glide, drag, 
leifure appoggiatura, flow turn, and protra&ed 
flur, fuit befl with pathetic notes; theclofe ap- 
poggiatura, quick flur, tijrn, and fhake, fet off 
the gay, and enliven the fplemn : for this rea- 
fon, in general, the plain, firm manner of fing- 
ing is moft becoming the ancient fervices and 
anthems; thene^tand graceful the modern, 
particularly thofe of Green. However, in full 
parts of both ancient and modern compofitk>ns 
the fifth requifite mull be carefully obferved, 

particularly, in leading offpoints; where he that 

moves 



y * 
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* 

moves firft fhould begin forte, and exaBly with 
the organ, and the player ought as often as pof- 
fible to prepare the finger by a fhort p-aufe. . 



* f 



Certain it is, no fpecies ofmufick can render 
a performer, either player or finger, fo complete 
as the facred ; for which reafon, c ±cfi (76. S. 15.) 
advifes the mafter to initiate the fcholar early in 

■i 

the fludy of church compositions, particularly 
in motets, or anthems, fuch as are natural and 
eafy, thofe of Weldon ; grand, thofe of Croft -, 
and genteel, thofe of Green, mixed with the 
lively and pathetic j in which the practitioner,. 

A- 

laying afide all theatrical ftyle, muft exprefs the 
recitatives and folemn movements with ftrength 

p ■ 

and fupport of the voice without affectation, 
and run off the airs lightly, but ftridlly in time, 
with proper graces, 'and with a due mixture of 

* # 

the forte and piano; which, as a kind of light 
and fhade, produce a furprifing and delightful 
effeft, both in a folo, and in parts. Let the flu— 
dent ever remember to deliver the full, fwelling 
tones, commonly expreffed bv femibreves and 



forte dip 



marked 



rather piano, di iefta. Hence, he who 



to 



throat- 
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i 

throat and fine volubility; bat he who is void 



of it, to have no throat, and confequently is no 
finger, however he may value himfelf for his 
knowledge of notes and harmony. 

The manner of waving or vibrating on a 
fingle tone with the voice, like as with the 

V < 

violin, efpecially on a femi-breve, minim, 
and a final note, hath often a good efFe&j but 
great care muft be taken to do it difcreetly and 
without any trembling, 

Thefe hints, for as fuch only are offered the 
preceding obfervations and rules, may be of ufe 
to carry the fludent, instrumental as well as vo- 
cal, to fome degree of excellence ; at which 
he muft not flop, being apprized, that mediocrity 
in a finger as well as in. a poet and painter, 
means ignorance, but proceed towards perfec- 
tion by a diligent attention to nature, his own 
particular genius and the performances of the 
moil celebrated fingers and players ; who exe- 
cute thefe graces in fnch manner, and touch 
the heart with others fo delicately, as the fineft 
pen is incapable of defcribing to the underftand- 
ing: but let the learner remember, that he is 
only to imitate. not to copy,, if he would ftand, 

diftinguifhed by a character of his own; in parti- 

* cular 



^ 
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cular let hitn gvoid fet paflages and ftudied ca-i 

4 

dences, which if long * come impertinently 
even from a fine performer, but infuiferably 
from an indifferent finger, -and fervile imitator. 
What are called cantabilles betray in general 
fuch a want of invention, and abfurdity of 
application, that they make a hearer of tafle 
lick before they are half finifhed. 

The fludent then to make every grace that he 
hears his own, as well as to acquire an eafy deli- 
very of the voice, and freedom of throat, will do 
well to pracftife any full notes, with a mixture of 
divifions, paflages and graces without book, gi-* 
ving loofe to his imagination and fancy, juffc as 
thofe do, who fing from ear and mere nature, of- 
ten times more feniibly and agreeably than the 
mechanical artift. Hence he will come to the 

4 m • 

I 

execution of fet pieces with the elegance of a 
painter, or ftatuary* who from a fcledHon of 
the features, limbs and complexion, form a 
figure of. a Venus or Hercules, more com- 
plete than even nature itfelf in her pre- 
sent flats of imperfection. It will be right 
for the finger to accuftom the ear, as the 
painter doth his eye, to the niqft agreeable 

cornpofitions, and the moft pleating man- 

K ner 
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. ncr; becaufe the Ideas t-bus received will 
awaken the imagination, and beget tafte; 

which again forms art, and art £o formed per- 
fects the defects of nature-. 



C H A E. IV. 



OBSERVATIONS on Cathedral 

h 

Compositions ; Chants, Services, and 

Anthems.- 



\1T ORDS and fyljables refpecfting motion 

and time, quantity and meafure are long 
and fhort,flow and quick; fo are founds, which, 
as they refpedl expreffion/ that is, the fenfe, 
particularly the defcription of anions and paf- 
lions are plain and graceful, foft and perfualive, 
rough, bold, and {hiking, joyous ar^d 1 plaintive, 

melting arid pathctick: hence their power in 

• t /• i ■ * ** •■'.''■ t .... 

poetry and muuek. " 

Time is either equal or unequal, meafured 

both in poetry and liiufick by the beat of the 

hand or foot up and down* In mufick though 

there are only two times equal, called binary or 

cummon, and unequal, triple, yet is the art ca- 
ble 






p 
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pable of 'expreffing by notes of different length 
all that variety of meafure in language, and in 
fcct, which invention hath introduced into 

poetry. 

A certain meafure, and certain founds gay or 
grave, martial or foft, form what are called the 
different modes, and conftitute exoreflion. .Am- 

* J. 

Jon will have it, ** that mufical expreffibn is 
founded on harmony and air/' Harmony -may 
indeed heighten expreilion, but furely is not ef- 

* 

fential to it, which may be produced by air 
onlv, elfe what becomes of all its boafled 
power among the ancient Hebrews and Greeks. 
The effecft produced by a number of. well con- 
certed voices and instruments is much greater 
in unifon than in harmony; where the founds by 
being divided fill the ear with more variety and 
delight perhaps, but with lefs aftonifhment. 
The multitude of JLevites who fung in the 
Temple, having cymbals and pfalteries, and 
harps, and th.e priefts even a hundred and fe- 

# 

venty, founding with trumpets, could only be 
in unifon, and fo it is faid, 2 Chron. 5. 13. 
they were as one, to make one foundfbe heard ia 
praifing and thanking "the Lord, 

K 2 . Mufical 
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MuGcal expreffion then, particularly that part 
of mufiek called vocal, is produced by a due and 
agreeable application of notes to the meafure 
and fentiments, or ideas of words, whether in 
harmony or fimple modulation. 

From this definition are to be drawn certain 
rules, by which we may try with .precifion the 
merit of vocal compofitions, their proprieties 
and inaccuracies. 

In the firft place muft be regarded the 
meafure of words and fyllables. There 
can be no due, though there may be agree- 
able application of notes to words and 
fyllables, without a ftritft obiervancc of their 
meafure, determined by their vowels ; which 
are long, longer and very long by nature and 
emphafis ; fhort, fhortcr, very fhort by nature 
and lack of emphafis : diphthongs are very long 
by nature , a vowel is alfo made long by 
pofition, that is, before two confonants written, 
or pronounced, and before a double confonant. 
Thefe are the general rules, by which the- 
Orator, "Poet and Mufician are guided, and not 
by the hurry of common difcourfe ; yet have 
they a right to avail thernfeives, even of this 

and other licences. 

In 
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In compounds, a vowel before two confonants, 
as afpeSty defolate, dejpije, acquaint, may be 
jliort, if derivation be regarded, that is, a-fpe<ft, 
de-fpife, a-cquaint, of long, according to pro- 
nunciation, that is, af-pe<5t, def-olate, def-pLfe, 

aoquaint. 

Themufician can rneafure the degrees of 
length and fhortnefs of words and fyllables as 
well as their degrees of acutenefs and gravity, 
that is, elevation and depreffion, with more 
exadtnefs and variety than the poet. 

The Greek and Latin poets, guided by a 
flute, or lyre, fung, and their orators fpoke accor- 
ding to certain rules of accent $ in which accents 
it is eafy to perceive a very great propriety, 
particularly in the acute, whofe rules are the 
moft numerous, and feem to be the mofl curious, 
efpecially the three following. 

Firft, In polyfyllables and trifsyllablcs the 
acute is placed on the a77tepenultima, whether 
long or fhort, when the ultima is fhort, as in- 
dignation, delivered, almighty, becometh ; 
but on the penultima> when the ultima is long, 
as multitude, defolate. 

Secondly, 
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* 

Secondly, On the penult i ma 9 in moft words, 
whofe ultima is pure, as burial, pitfeth. 

Thirdly,, In difsyllables the acute is placed 
on the penultima 9 whether the? ultima be long, or 
fhort '■ } as behold, mercy, joyful. 

"Thefe rules feem to be dictated by the judge- 
ment as well as ear in every language,* there 
appears in them a natural propriety. For in 
every inflance they occafion each fyllable 
to be heard diflindtly, varioufly and agreeably. 
If the fyllable be long the acute will enforce it, 
if fhort, make it fufficiently audible ; both 
otherwife liable to efcape the notice of the ear 
in the hurry of common pronunciation, which 
pays little regard to quantity, diftindtnefs and 
melody. The Englifh, whether from the (en- 
iation of cold, or from a natural precipitation, 
are remarkable for not opening their mouths, 
and flaying a fufficient time on the vowels : 
they make no difficulty of founding three or 
fcur confonants without a vowel, as f 9 t 9 r m 
jftrengtb, arid in fhortening a vowel before two 
or three confonants, as u before /, t 9 r in 
induftry, or diphthongs, as varioufly. In poly- 
syllables and trifsyllables fome one fyllable, 

• . commonly 
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. is made 



more 



kind of jerk or thrufL and the other fyllables, 
forced to fhift for themfelves, are tumbled down 



JR 



may perhaps be more 



£ 



mufick 



defpifed and. /eje<5ted of men; a man of for- 
rows and acauain red with £rief. The acute ac~ 



* * « 



mu 



rejeded, fqrrows, acquainted ; but Handel in 
fetting thefe words, attentive to the fentiment 
only, is regardlefs. of quantity, ernphafls and 
accent, particularly in the firft part, elevating 
was, unemphatip with a longer note, above ke 
emphatic with a (horter, depreffing de> re, and 
elevatingy^//£, jeB ai>d ed\ alfo railing g/*unem- 

* i ^ *j ■ f t 

phatic above men emphatic, all in equal mea- 
ire : a man of fbrrows and acquainted with 
gr/er, this part is finely and properly fet, ex> 



t 



of fhort are made 



long with ma?i and /orrow, as alfo and, >ac with 
I W j but this it is eafy for the finger to 



Correft. 



i - 



Tlwidcl 
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Hdndelh guilty of the like faults in anothe? 
favourite air y He fhall feed his flock — where 
the fyllables or feet move in trochaick meafure; 
shat is, the firft long and fecond fhort, but the 
mufick begins the reverfe, in iambick. 

The firft care of the compofer then jfhould 
be to exprefs fhort fyllables and unemphatic 
words by quick notes, very little acuted 
where proper, with no repetition or divifion, 
but the long and emphatic by holding notes, 
repetition or divifion, according as the fenfe 
of the word will bear. For 

Secondly, a due regard, is to be had to 
the fenfe of a lingle expreffion. Even fingle 
words expreffive of fome pafllon, as joy, 
grief, petition, admiration, furprife, may bedi- 
ftingufhed as fuch, provided the whole thought 
orfentiment oppofe it not. Words alfo any way 
defcriptive, as of height and depth, riling or 
failing, extenfion, fullnefs and dignity, reft, 
and motion, admit . notes of imitation and 
contraft : But 



»i 



Thd 






i 



e. 
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' The laft and principal attention is to be had 
to the thought or fentiment contained in the 
whole period. This muft guide the modula- 
tion, air and harmony: as the one is pathe- 
lick, Co muft be the other, exalting and joy- 
ous, or humble and plaintive ; but if the 

A 

words are only perfuafive, merely narrative, or 
declarative, the modulation, air and harmony , 
Ihould be only fimple and plain, eafy and 
agreeabl 

As the generality of fentences fet to muficjc 
are fhort and uncompounded, there feldom oc- 
cur any jftops beyond a comma and femicolon, 
and thole not often ; for .which reafon one 
word ought not to be feperated from another 
by a reft, or joined, when feperated by a ftop ; 
nor fliould a cadence be made, or part of a 
fentence be repeated before the whole ienfe is 
completed. Obferve, a famenefs or mere re- 
petition of a whole air, or part is bad, unlefs 
it give the finger an opportunity of varying; 
becaufe it prevents the pleafure of variety and 

i 

contrail : for the like reafon alfb it is bad to 
fet words, containing but one idea. 

L Thefs 
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Thefe rules will be of ufe to the fpeaker and 
finger as well as to the compofer, and by their 
help we may proceed to an examination of vo- 
cal compositions. 

The firil and moft fimple kind of compofition 
is that called planus cdntus the chant, in which 
the notes lie as it were on a plane^ in a line, or 
fo gradual that the ear can inftantly catch the 
tune and harmony 5 which the more natural 
and eafy, the more complete and agreeable. If 
the modulation and harmony be perplexed 

■ 

with flats and fharps, or unexpected intervals, 
the ear is offended like the hand or foot amidft 
thorns and briars; which way £6 ever you move 
it is liable to be hurt : Hence arifeth a flrong 

objection againft all double chants. 

The earlieft chant or however the moft taken 
notice of in church hiftory, is that faid to 
be introduced by St. Ambrofe, archbifliop 
of Milan, in the latter end of the fourth Cen- 
tury, thence called the Ambrofian : in the next 
Century, Pope Gregory, the Great, introduced 
another, named the Roman or Gregorian. 

Both thefe feem to be kinds of fmging m 

'< ■ •• , : were 



'/ 



i 
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rtiere unifbns/fimilarto our chanting the prayers, 
not in harmony as we fing the^falms, a practice 
prevailing fince the reformation : the oldefl and 
moil fimple chant with, us is that of Tallis.. 
As chants are the fimpleft kind of pfaltxiody, 
wherein the fame few notes are applied to many 
different verfes, little or no expreffion can enter. 
into this compofition ; th6 moil required is that 
they be eafy and pleafing : in their cafl indeed 
they may be plaintive, or joyous and even grand. 

A plain fong next to the chant is the 
Te Eeum, as let by the generallity of ancient 
compolexs, particularly Tal/is and Byrdy whole 
fcrvices feem to be little more than a collection of 
chants, and fung as fuch, alternately. Later com- 
pofers, as Gibbons, Child, Rogers, Aldrich, who 
quitted the beaten track of fblemn harmony, 
and took the oppolitc path of pleafing air, arc 
yet equally carelcfs of meafure, fenfe, Hops and 
expreffion : Child's in d in fomc palTages may 
be excepted ; wherein the author with all 
his hurry of fuguing, pointing, or whatever 
you will call it, forgets not to throw in fome 
finking and many lulling, gliding notes; as, 
[' Thou didft open, we believe, we therefore 

L 2 pray 
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* pray thee, vouchsafe, for the lord is gracious" 

. In general the Te Dcum in full ferviets is fei 

without regard of the three forementioned rules, 

fenfelefs and inexpreffive; whilft the words 

themfelves call for the notes of a feraph. 

This hymn of St. ^mbrofe I would confider 
as confifting of three paragraphs to be flopped 
and divided into fentences and periods in the 
following manner. 

«j[. We praife thee O ! God ; we acknow- 
ledge thee to be the Lord : all the earth doth 
worfhip thee, the father everlafting. To thee 
all angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the 
powers therein j to thee cherubin and feraphin 
continually do cry, Holy t Holy ! Holy ! Lord 
God of Sabaoth ! Heaven and earth are full 
©f the majefty of thy glory. The glorious 
company of the apoftles praife thee ; the noble 
army of martyrs praife thee $ the holy church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledgethee 
the father of an infinite majefty, thine honour- 
able, true and only fon ; alfo the holy Ghoft 
the comforter. 

4 

. ^[. Thou art the king of glory, O Chrift; 
thou art the everlafting foh of the father. When 

tho 
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thou looked upon thee to deliver ..man, thoii 
didft not abhor the virgin's womb: when thou 



had ft overcome the fharpnefs of death, thou 
didft open the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers. Thou fitteft at the right hand of God in 
the glory of the father. We believe that 
thou fhalt come to be our judge ; we therefore 
pray thee help thy fervants whom thou haft: 
redeemed with thy precious blood; make them 
to be numbered with thy faints in glory ever- 
lafting : O ! Lord fave thy people and blefs 
thine heritage ; govern them and lift them up 
for ever. Day by day we magnify thee, and 
we worihip thy name ever, world without 
end, 

^[. Vouchfafe, O ! Lord to keep us this 
Day without fin 

The firft. paragraph opens in general with 
the praife, exaltation and adoration of the 
whole deity, under every fcripture title of 
unity and perfonallity, as God, Lord God 
of Sabaoth, Father, Son and holy Gh oft, from 
all creatures on earth and in heaven •f 



Th 
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§ * 



The fecond paragraph, partly declarative, 
partly petitionary, and partly exalting celebrates 
in particular the fecond perfcn, his exaltation 
tc Thou art the king of glory — his eternity, thou 
art the everlafting fon — his affufnption of human 
nature, when thou tookefl upon thee to deliver 
man — " his refurredtion by overcoming the 
fharpnefs of death — his afcenfion, opening the 
kingdom of heaven — his fittingat the right hand 



of God 



We 



that thou {halt come to be our judge — his divi- 
nity by praying for his grace, " help thy fervants" 
and adoring liis power and dominion, cc Day by 
day we magnify thee, and we worflhipthy name." 

The laft paragraph it altogether petitionary 
either to the fame divine' perfon, or rather 
perhaps to the holy ghoft ; who is often 
called upon in the liturgy under the title 
of ' Lord, particularly in the nicene creed, 
" the Lord and giver of life ; ** and St. Paul 
faith, i Cor. 12. 3. no one can fay that Jefus is 
the Chrift, that is, acknowledge and confefs 
him to be the anointed mediator between God 
and man, but by the Holy Ghoft, that is, by 
his agency, illumination and comfort. 

Canticum 
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CANTICUM SANCTOR UM 



AMBROSII et AUGUST INI. 



* M 



Te Deum lau^amus, et dominium confite-* 






mur. 



c t 






Te astern urn patrem ornnis terra veneratun 
Tibi omnes arigeli, tin coeli - et uni- 

* 

verfo potentates, 

r 

Tibi cherubim et ferapbim incefTabili voce 
proclamant, 

Sanftus, Sandrus, Sandlus Dominus Deus 

fabaoth. 



r 

Pleni funt coeli et terra majeftatis gloris 



tux. 



. Te gloriofus apoftolorum chorus, 
Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 
Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus ; 
Te per orbem terrarum. fandlafconfitetur 

ecclefia, 

Patrem immenfe majeftatis, 

Venerandunx 
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Venerandum tuum yerum "et unicum 
filium, 

Sandhim quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 

Tu rex gloriag chrifle : 
^ Tu patris fempiternus es films, 

Tu ad liberandum fufcepturus hominem non 
foorruifti virginis uterum. 

Tu devidte mortis aculeo operuifti credentibus 
regna colorum. 

Tu ad dextram Dei fedes in gloria patris. 
Judex crederis efle venturus. 



Te ergo quaefumus famulis tuis febveni quo 
etiofo fanguine tuo redemifti* 

^Sterna fac cum fandlis tuis in gloria nu 



s 



merari. 



Salvum fac populum tuum A domine, et 
benedic hasreditati tu^. 

Et rege eos, et extolle illos ufque in 
sternum* 



]?er fingulps dies benedicemus te. 



Et 
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Et laudamus nomen tuum in fxculum, 
et in feculum calculi. 

Dignare domine die ifto fine peccato rios 

coftodire. 

Miferere noftrl, domine, miferere noftri. 

Fiat mifericordia tua domine fuper nos, quem 
admodum iperavimus in tq # 

In te domine fperavi, non confundar in 
sternum. 

This is copied from St- Ambrofe* $nd inferted 

here that the tranflation may be the better un- 
derilood by comparing it with the original. 



In the Tt Dmm to animate the mufician's 
imagination are three great ideas, namely, praife* 

adoration and petition, varied and heightened 
by names and epithets of dignity and mercy j 

which it may be proper to take fome notice of 
with obfervation s on Purcets and Handel's grand 
TV Deurn. We, that is, a particular, fingle con- 
gregation of Christians, praife thee O ! God, 
we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. In thefe 
Sentences the words of diftin&ion are praife J 

M God 
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God, Lord* Praife may be diftinguiftied by a 
long note, or fhort divifion ; which may be re- 
peated according to the Latin pofition, TeDeum 
Laudamus, thee O ! God we praife : God and 
Lord fhould have holding notes with pleafing 
harmony ; not too crouded, whether confidered 
as names of attribute only and fpeciallity, or 
of effence and univerfallity. God, that i?, 
the good, the kind, the merciful favicur, efpe- 
of us believers, and Lord, anfwering to 
jldonaiy our governor, fupporter, helper and 
defender, or Jehovah, the Being. According to 
this fenfe of the words, the ftrain and harmony 
fhould be plain and modefl, opening with one, 
or two voices, as in Purcel's grapd Te Deum, 
and HandeTs firft : in his laft, or detingen 
2V Deum, the mufick is too complex and noify, 
one voice and inftrument purfuing another 
as faft as they can crying out with quick notes 
God, O Godjuft as if each were pricking on the 
other behind with a needle, and in a tedious 
divifion, firft down hill and then climbing 
up the fame way back, 'till at length arrived 
at the top again, with much ado and out of 
breath, all bawl out again, thee O God on the 

fame fpot, from which the counternenor began 

the 
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the race; furely he might have varied his 
ground. Neither is Puree/ entirely blamelefe 
for making each part repeat we praife thee, and 
not finifhing with O God on a plain note in- 

I 

ftead of refling the half bar; this befides 
compleating the tenfe would have let off to 
more advantage thofe pleafing, binding notes, 
with which all conclude on O ! God. 

The movement to the iiril words fhould be 
very fim pie, that it may fland in contraft 
to the next, ** All the earth, n that is, the 

whole world chriftian and unchriftian doth 



y 



worfhip thee under the univerfal relation of the 
father everlafting, the being of all mankind ; 
where it is impoffible to be too full and folemn, 
the notes plain and in unifon rather than 
in harmony, particularly on all and everlajling. 
Purcel hath fublimely expreffed the word all 
by the fingle voices taking it one after another, 
and then joining; nor is everlajling ill expreffed 
by a divifion inftead of holding notes, excepting 
that it runs on the fyllable e inftead of la. 
Handel lefs fimple and lefs cxpreffive than 
Parcel, in his firft ST* Deum runs away in a fugue 

with too long and top gay a divifion on the 

folemn 



\ 
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folemn word wor/kip* in the fecorid Te Deum 
this verfe opens limply with a folo, and ends in 
unifon, grand and folernn. 

" To thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens 
and all the powers therein. " Thefe words 
afford an opportunity either in full harmony 
or unifon for the moft ftriking cohtraft ; which 
may be increafed by repeating according to the 
latin conftru£tion, ** To thee all angels, the hea- 
vens and all the powers therein, to thee cheru- 
bim and feraphim continually do cry aloud. In 
Handefs fecond Te Deum t " To thee all angels, 
taken by the boys in verfe, and ** the heavens 
with all the powers therein " by the whole 
choir in unifon makes a fine contrail. The 
like contrail maybe on the next words " To 
thee cherubim and feraphim — The Hebrew 
word fa-ba-oth of three fyllables, lignifying 
hofls, particularly thofe hofts of heaven, the fun, 
moon, flars and winds, is by modern compofers 
miflak€n for fabbath, and fo printed in Punch 
and Handefs Te Dcum, but the fingers fhould 
corre<fl it. 

r 

*< The holy church " — Thefe words re- 
quire flow and folemri notes, and give the 



com 



{hewing 
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iliewing his art by crouding in all the notes 
poffible, particularly on ** throughout all the 
world. " Thine honourable, true and only fon j 
al'fo the holy Ghoft the comforter " Handing in 
appofltion to the father everlafting fhould be 
near as poffible in the fame movement, ending 
with a full cadence on comforter, not on Chrift ; 
where the firft compofer was guilty of a fault 
in making a paufe, and almoft every fucceding 
writer hath implicitly followed in the fame erro- 
neous track : Puree/ indeed without flopping 



words 



Aldrich in G 



glory O Chrift or, v thou O Chrift art the 
king of glory : When thou tookeft upon 
thee to deliver man, thou didft not abhor 
the virgin^s womb, that, is, waft gracioufly 
pleafed to take.human nature' — When thou hadft 
overcome the fharpnefs of death, that is, when 
thou didft take away the fting of death by riling 
from the grave — thefe words reciting gracious 
and pleafing events, and ftanding t in im- 
mediate fucceffion, require to be £et in a pleafing 
as well as the fame kind of ftrain without any 
painful flats and fharps, yet in a contrafted 
ftrain, lefs joyous and triumphant than in 



" th 



ou 
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c < thou didfl open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers M Here Aldrich in G* is very 
pleafing^ but 'Handel, is fuperior even to him* 
felf in his firfl TeDeum, ec thou dift not abhor, 
and in the lafl, thou didft open the kingdom of 
heaven " " We believe that thou (halt come to 
be our judge "— rthis paflage is ufually fet with 

¥ 

too grave ideas o£ horror and defpair, as if in the 
mouth of the wicked ready to be condemned* 
Inftead of true, believers to be faved ; who 

4 

Hand before their judge with reverential awe 
Indeed, but with certain hope and uplift coun- 



Handel 



Deum 



The laft verfe, O Lord in thee have I 
trufted, may be confidered the former part, as ex- 
preffive of an humble, complacent confidence in 
God, and the latter of an earneft requeft, 
<* let me never" or well grounded afliirance of 
falvation, ** I fhall never be confounded, '* The 

r 

air therefore fhould not be, as it often is, in the 
extreme too grave, or too triumphant, but mo- 

i 

deft and pleafing even to excceed, if it be 
poffible to exceed, that of Handel in his laft 
*Te Deum. 



U ' 
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We may now proceed to make a few observa- 
tions on thf* jubilate ; which is fet by compofe^s 
in general with many beauties and few defedts. 

Handel m the verfe €i Be ye fure " — is guilty of 
a fault in putting a very fhort note to he, which 
is emphatick, finely pointed out with a reft and 
repetition by Pure el y but Puree/ in the 
fame verfe hath run into the oppofite fault of 
making long divifions oxi two unemphatick 
particles, and, of : Handel alfo in €C Be thankful 
unto him and fpeak good of his name " makes 



pod, on which lies the ftrefs of the whole fen- 
tence, fhort and unemphatick, and enters into 
the courts of the Lord in a fugue with, too little 
fqlemnity : He alfoia too full of repetitions, and 
tedious wih his divifions in the firft ver. O be 
joyful, efpecially on all lands" i Here Parcel 
likewife is too difFufive, particularly in repeatin 
<c be joyful, " after tc ferve the Lord with glad- 



es 



nefs 



t> 



?fe 



namely, the divine prefence 5 which requireth a 
more reverential approach, as finely exprefied 
by Handel. 

The gloria pair i is fct with great ideas of ex- 
altation and praife by both thefe eminent com* 
pofers in ftyles, which differ as much as their 
character. Parcel proceeding/><?r arlin a?zd ihefin 

delighteth 
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delighteth with noble fimplicity ; Handel 'iurpri- 
feth with fulnefs and grandeur. 

We have feen the flyle of mufick in chants 
and fervices ; and are now to take a view of 
that in anthems. 

The anthems, that firft prefent thernfelves, 
are I will call and cry — 7a//is; bow thine ear 
Eyrd, and I will exalt thee — Tye. 

The words of the firil anthem convey but one 
idea, that of penitence and deep contrition, of 
courfe they afford, no variety, and for that reafpn 
are ill chofen. But doth the compofer mani- 
feft his fkill in expreffing that idea ? Certainly; 
the leading part begins with truly plaintive tones, 
and each followcth in a kind of pleafingly 
mournful procellion, but afterwards they are 
made to walk the fame ground over and over 
again, particularly in the laft movement, fo of- 
ten, that they feem to go round in a circle, per- 
plexed and at a lofs which way to get out, or 
come to a finifhing point : this kind of per- 
plexity is obfervable in other compofitions, par- 
ticularly " Lift up your heads." 

The words of the fecond anthem alfo, as 

ufed at St. Paul's and the Abby, are plaintive 

throughou 
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throughout; but the mufick is various.. The 
firft movement in its caft appears to be joyous, 
and the laft exulting; the middle hath in it 
more the idea of folemn admiration than of 
forrow, expreffed in the words ufed at Glouce/ler, 
better adapted than thofe ufed at the Royal 
Chapel. * . 

The words of the third aritheni arc the reverie 
of the two former ; wherein the fenfe of paft 
mifery rifeth in thankfgiving for prefent happi- 
nefs ; but the idea which the mufick conveys, 
is only that of paft pain and fufFering, defen- 
ding into the grave and the pit inftead of riling' 

4 

out of it. 

i ■ r 

The pathetick excellencies of Humphreys, 
particularly of his fir ft anthem, O Lord my 
God, prefent themfelves to every ear without 
the help of critical officioufnefs, and his faults 
may hp eafily feen, or paffed oyer unnoticed. 
Neither again is necefTary any notice of Blow, 



nam 



Pfalm 



unmu 



iical and infignificant words, " ^as it were upon 
an horfe, " are not only noticed but 



mar 
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See the collection of anthems, printed for JUvingt** 
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repetition and grace, and the emphatic word 
' lab is negle<5ted and changed into yea* 
The words as it were upon an horfe, exift not 
in the original, in any verfion, nor in the 
Bible tranflation, but are a ridiculous para- 
phraftical interpretation of the Hebrew word 
rikeb ; for which reafon it was thought proper 

™ » + 

to omit them in thelafl collection, and it would 
be- well to omit them in the mulick. 

Who too doth not feet of himfelf the fe- 
rene gladhefs and temperate forrow of Wife % 
contrafted with the fpirited joy, and moving 
grief of Puree! ? Yet Purcel hath faults, often 

that of falfe quantity. 

The muiick of Claris, whether from the 
natural turn of his mind, or the authors be had 
ftudied, is in it's general caft, plaintive and 
lulling, even more fo than that of Wife ; which 
hath, fuch an effecft upon fome performers, that 
they feem even tofleep as they ling, remarkably 

• in the firff and laft* verfes of I will love thee-, 

* where the fentlment is life and fpirit, and a de- 
gree of energy even in the mufick. ' Clark is 
very happy and fweet in his melody ; but io 
Abort, that he fometimes quits a thought as foon 

as he hath it, to the regret of the hearer; 

unlike, 
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unlike his cotemporary Croft, whp frequently 
repeats the fame fubje<ffc with little or no variety 
both in his iin^le airs and full fugues : this is a 



.~ ^ .^. 



fault in mufick like that of tautology in writing. 
Croft is feldom elegant and fcarcely ever pathe- 
tick; ..his character is flate and folemnity : this 
prevails in all his compofttions, ibme times even 
againft propriety, as in the-verfe, 66 J fought the 
lord " of I will always give thanks — " The 
voice of joy " of the Lord is my ftrength 
" Thou O God,^ haft fhewed us thy good- 
nefs of fing unto the Lord. Here the fo- 
lemnity of each air is fo iliriking, that the hearer 

is at firfl agreeably deceived into a notion of 
real joy. Croft's repetitions 'betray him fre- 



fuipendi 



them 



i> 



folem 
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The familiar ftyle of Croft calleth moftly 
for the requisites of finging ; yet his plainnefs 
would frequently appear to more advantage, 
were it fung with energy and expreffion inflead 
of noife and dulnefs : but to execute the ftyle 
of Greene his fuccdffor, whofe character is ele- 
gance and pathos, both player and finger muft 

' 4 

come prepared with every ornament and grace. 
Greene though generally awake to the emphafis 

N 2 and 
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and quantity of words and lyllablcs is fome-r 
times to be catched nodding to their fenfe and 



expreflion. 



Firft, He breaks in upon the fenfe by repeti- 
tions, remarkably in the words of that moffc ele- 
gant and pathetck air '* For thy loving kind- 
nefs is better than life it'sfelf, M and iirft verfe 
of that excellent full anthem, let my complaint 
repeated feveral times ; which defe<ffcs on both 

i + ■ 

occafions might ealily have been avoided, and the 
beauty of variety difplayed by finishing the 
fenfe firft with the plain notes of the fubjeft, 
and afterwards making the repetitions : in the 
verfe for thy loving kindnefs, loving would be 
more pathetick, with a repeat than a divifion. 

4 M 

Secondly, He is fometimes inattentive to the 

t 

fentiment; as in O Lord give eai," for thou 
heareft me ; " in which words the face of the 
fupplicant being elevated with faith and hope, 
that of the harmony ought alfo to brighten and 
look pleafed, not fad and defpondent, as it doth 

ii 

by the introduction of a difcord. Again, in thou 
O God art praifed in Sion, a ftorm and tumult 
is raifed inftead of being flilled. Here the ideas 
of a ferene flcy, a cairn fea snd^fweet concord 

might 
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plight have in. fpired him with a more pleafing 
contraft. As fblemnity fometimes leads Croft 
into hcavinefs, fo doth elegance betray Greene 

into levity. 

Falfe quantity, falfe emphalis,- falfe expreflion 

and fufpeniion of the fenfe are fuch grofs faults 

in compofers and fingers as hurt; the art of mu- 

lick in the efteem of men of letters more thari 

any natural want of feelings : hence Swift's- 
diflike ; hence too a dilguffc to mulick in a perfori. 

now living of a moil diffcinguilhed ear and ta-fte 
for poetry and profc. 

There is no part of mulick more exprefTive 
and affedling than Recitative, when fet and fung 
with propriety, otherwife no part is fo abfurd 
and difgufting $ which is the cafe in general of 
the modern Recitative, fet and fung without 
knfc and expreflion, a mere foil to the fuc-r 
ceeding air. 

* 

Among the antients mulick preferved it's 
effect and power, becaufe it went with gram- 
mar, oratory and poetry, but now fhe is too 
frequently made to go alone, or in bad company. 
Art feems to have fhakled mulick with three 
phains, time, modulation or air, and harmony; 

which 
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/which nature* indeed gave to 'art, yet only as 
uides and gentle reflraints, not to embarras her 
motions and deprive her of liberty* The 
artift attentive only to his time raid air in a folo 
and harmony in ; parts, forceth the words by an 
involuntary compliance to quit their meafure 
and fevxfe, never flopping for connexions nor 
flapping out of his way at the call of a fingle 
expreffion, or whole fentiruent. Take for in- 
fiance, cc Call to remembrance, O Lord, thy 
tender mercies and thy loving kindnefs, which 
have been ever, of old : " Here the principal 
•words tender mercies, loving kindnefs, ever, move 
along in the croud unnoticed -, or cc The 
dead in Chrift ' fhall rife firft : " Here 
again, the artifl: with his head full of flats and 
fharps, makes the happy rife with horror like 
the miferable ghofl-of* Hamkt ? inftead of with 
ferene hope and joy. 

The whole fentiment may be dwelt upon> but 
fmgle expreffions fhould only receive traniient 
touches ; which they may without any change 
and interruption of the main air or fubjeft. 
This is often done by Greene, eminently in two 
full anthems, Let my complaint on the word 

(big, taken by the trebles with an incidental, or 

if 
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?i 1 may fo (peak, epifodical air, and I will fing 
of thy power on the word trouble. Here indeed 
the trouble is pari and joy hath fucceeded^ yet 
the forrowful remembrance forms a fine contrafh 
and is as beautiful in- the mufician as in thm 



poet ; 



Infanditm, regi?2-a y jubes renovare dolor em. 

It was (aid, that Greene is generally awake to 
the quantity of words and lyllables : it may be 
of ufe perhaps to (hew in fbme particulars where 
he is not, in order to give the finger feme ideas 
how to 'correct thofe and the like inaccuracies. 
< c Acquaint thyfelf with God, and be at peace 
with him : " This anthem confiits of three 
movements or airs, very pleafing and fuitable 
to the three fold ideas or fentiments of the 
words, perfuaiive, 4 chearful and gay, but in 
each air there are faults committed a^ainft 

a 

quantity and accent. 

In the firffc movement ac fhort, thy fhort, 
and with fomewhat fhort are meafured equally 
long with quaint, Jelf and God ; fo are and 



fh 



and at 



mere 



fhort, with peace and him long, in a 

tition, yet fuch as admits of variation. Sing 

it then fir/i plain 3 exaftly as written, and vary 
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'in the repetition by Healing the iiincpiano Iron-. 

' the Short fyl tables, and giving It forte to the 
long, juft as an orator would in Speaking, In 
afcending to quaint you may take a lower ap- 
poggtatura clofe, or protracfted Slur; if you 
ling with plain dwell longer upon Je/fl or grace 
on it, but make wi'tb equally long, if you 
grace wpQiiwitby which may be done by gliding 
up a third, and returning immediately with a 
brilliant flur to God ; prepare be with an upper 
appoggiatura, or avoiding the appoggiatura -hold 
it with a plain fwell its own time and thai 
Stolen from and and at, and haften at with 
quick flur to peace, or glide be with afpiratb; 
down to at, whieli fing plain the time of a 
feiniquaver, and fall to peace with a clofe an- 
poggiatixra, after the manner of dragging* " In 
the art of Singing, faith ^JCofi 17.9, there is no 
invention Superior, or execution more apt to 
touch the heart than this, provided it be done 
with judgement, when on an even and regular 
movement of a bafs, which proceeds Slowly, a 
finger begins with a high note, dragging it 
gently down to- a low one, the forte and piano 
neatly mixed, with inequallity of motion, that 
is to fay, flopping a little more on Some not 
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in the middle than on others that begin or 
end the jirafcino or dragg. " . The remaining 
part of this movement, expreffed with the 
greateft elegance and propriety, requireth only 
neatnefs in the execution* 

i 

In the fecond mpvement, */ If thou return to 
the Almighty, " if, re y ibe,- fhort, are made 
long ', all long is made very fhort, and. not as 

[t ought to be, acutecL The comppfer fhakled 
him felf with the^air, and fo he hath the finger 
partly, v/ho cannot Shorten if* nor without 
changing the modulation acute all, and make 
it fufficiently long; but he may fleal the time 
from re and give it to thou by Ringing re plain the 
time of a quaver or lefs the fir ft time, and in 
die repetition by carrying re up with a brilliant 
flur a third or fourth, or.ufing a quick turn : 
Gbferve, the lightnefs and gaiety of the quick 
flur and turn, though .confifling of three or 
four notes, upon a fhort word or fyllable, de- 
ceive the ear, and make the fyllable appear as 
fhort, as a fingle quick note, but more agreq- 
ably, if done with judgement, 

t 

s 

In the third air, <c then fhall he be thy delight 

4 

and thy defence, " foall, de y and fhort, are 
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1 

not to be; in a repetition, capable alfo of va- 
riation. Sing it then firftjuft as written, and 
in the repetition be fomewhat forte on then, 
gliding it up a third in order to take off 
the acute from Jhall, which fing plain and quick; 
dwell upon thy* fhorten de 9 dwell upon fence* 
juft touch and, run down in the manner of a 
quick flur four notes with thy, and ftagde plain 
and quick; or ftop upon thy* and make the 
flur with de : be fure not to mark the divifions, 
but to run them fmoothly and haftily as poflible, 

like as, 



■ -When fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th'unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 

The air of this movement would appeal* 

J 

in oft delightful, improved in the playing apd 



m 



notes and light on quick : the manner here 
propofed is not intended to bar a linger and 
player of fuperior tafte. 

The ftudent will now "perhaps begin to 
have fome elevated ideas of the elegance, the 

* 

delight, the power of facred mufick, and per- 
ceive that whoever would excel in this di- 
vine art, he muft be «% o t^v ^ no ordinary 

perfon, no mechanick, but a man of improved 

understanding, 
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underftanding, refined taffce and good manners; 
and fuch an one will always merit eileem, and 
it is wifhed may meet with diftinguifhed re- 
ward in the church, fuch as may make him 
fuperior to the neceffity of following a trade, 
and the temptation of defecrating facred mu- 
fick by profane. 

It now only remains to defire the fcientifick 
mufician would obferve, that the author writes 
not as an artfft, but as a practitioner and 
philologift, and therefore pleads the candor of 
profeffors ; from whom he would gladly re- 
ceive any tender corrections, illuftrations, or 
obfervations, that may ferve to carry this at- 
tempt into a complete fyflem. 
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